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^Rocking on a lazy billow 

With roaming eyesy 
Cushioned on a dreamy pillow^ 

Thou art not wise. 
Wake the power within thee sleeping^ 

Trim the plot that's in thy keepings 

Thou wilt bless the task when reaping 

Sweet labors prized 

Professor Stuart Blackie. 
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NELLY MARLOW. 



CHAPTER L 

NELLY'S INVITATION. 

It was a clear, cold, Saturday evening in November. 
Stars were beginning to sparkle here and there, though the 
glow of an orange-colored sunset had not wholly faded 
from the western sky. 

An endless procession of gayly lighted, heavily crowded 
horse-cars was jingling and sliding out of Boston, carrying 
men, women, and children from the rush and racket of the 
town, to their homes among the trees and lawns of the 
suburbs. 

Scores of cars, — yellow, blue, red, brown, plaided, and 
striped, — slipping on and on, like great, gaudy beads on 
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an invisible string ; and hundreds of people, carrying all 
sorts of baskets and bundles, wearing all varieties of expres- 
sion, and thinking, — oh ! how many differing thoughts. 

Perhaps the very calmest and sunniest faces, in a car 
bound for the pleasantest of the Charles-river-side towns, 
were those of Professor John Willoughby and his cousin 
Nelly Marlow, — he returning from an interview with 
the publishers of his new book, and she from an afternoon 
visit to her friend Jessie Carruth. 

As they left the car at the corner of College Square, and 
turned down a side street, its walk thickly strewn with yel- 
low maple-leaves that crackled and rustled under their feet, 
the Professor exclaimed, " Oh, how sweet and countrified 
the air is I How much better these leaves are than bricks, 
Nelly ! Are you not glad, every time we come home, that 
we do not live in the city?" 

" Oh, yes ! Cousin John, always ; but don't walk quite so 
fast, please. I want to tell you some great news, and to 
consult you about it, before I tell mamma." 

" Dear me I " said the Professor, stopping at once, and 
assuming a comical air of gravity. "A confidence and a 
consultation I Had we not better sit down on the church 
steps, while you break it gently to me? Or, if it is of 
national importance, we might go over to the soldiers' 
monument, or stand under the Washington Elm. That: 
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would help me collect my usually frivolous thoughts 
perhaps." 

" It is of importance," said Nelly, laughing, and pulling 
him along; "and, yes, it really is national too, but not so 
serious that we need freeze our noses, as we surely shall 
if we stand here long." 

"It is serious, and it is national," repeated her cousin 
with assumed dismay. " Is it possible that you are go- 
ing to tell me that I have been chosen representative to 
Congress without knowing it ? " 

"No, but you burn," answered Nelly; "for Mr. Carruth 
is elected, and they are all going soon, and Mrs. Car- 
ruth has invited me to come on and spend the holidays. 
Isfit she good? Wouldn't it be lovely! And do you 
think mamma wil^ let me go ? " 

" Mrs. Carruth is always kind, and I think it would be 
delightful for you," said her cousin, with hearty sympathy ; 
"and if your mother consults me, I shall advise her to 
let you go. In fact, it isn't impossible that I may be 
able to escort you there, or bring you home; for I have 
been invited to deliver a lecture before one of the socie- 
ties there, and to choose my own time." 

"O Cousin John! how good you are!" cried Nelly, 
giving his arm a grateful squeeze with both her hands; 
"and will it be T/^ry expensfve? I would call it my birth- 
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day and my Christmas present too. You know next Mon- 
day I shall be sixteen, and mamma always asks me what I 
want; and Mrs. Carruth says that any simple woollen dress 
will do for travelling and sight-seeing, and I should only 
need one other for — for — well, a little bit nicer, you 
know." 

"In case you are invited to a luncheon at the White 
House," said her cousin gravely; "I understand perfectly." 

But here they reached the gate; and, as it fell with a 
click behind them, a sweet-looking lady appeared at the 
brightly lighted window on the right of the front door, 
holding in her arms a golden-haired rosy baby, whose 
dimpled little hands began to thump upon the pane, while 
her happy voice called, "Papa! Papa!" 

It was Mrs. Willoughby (Nellys cousin Miranda) and 
little Marion, the Professor's only^ child. Behind them 
was a cheerful background of red curtains, well-filled book- 
shelves, a snapping wood-fire, and Mrs. Marlow, near it, 
reading. 

So pleasant was the picture, that not only did the Pro- 
fessor and Nelly hurry in, but the keen north wind 
rushed after them, and half a dozen withered leaves from 
the vines about the door scurried over the threshold also, 
as if they, too, longed to share in the sweet cosiness within. 

" Wait a minute, you blessed little wind-mill ! " cried 
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Cousin John, as his wife and baby came out into the 
hall, Marion's hands and feet flying four different ways 
in her joyful excitement. " Papa must get his coat off, 
and then he'll take his darling 1" 

'' Carry her up-stairs, please, John," said Mrs. Willoughby, 
surrendering the eager little creature, as her husband bent 
<k)wn and kissed them both. " Janey is out this evening, 
and baby has been very sleepy for half an hour; but, 
when she heard the gate, I could hardly hold her. She 
knew as well as we did what it meant." 

"Her eyes are half shut again already," said Nelly, 
reaching up for a good-night kiss, as Marion's head rested 
contentedly on her father's shoulder; and then he carried 
lier up to the nursery, Mrs. Willoughby following with a 
handful of toys, while Nelly hastened into the library to 
find her mother. 

When Cousin John came down, after a parting frolic 
with the baby, and a little talk with his wife, Nelly was 
seated on a hassock at Mrs. Marlow's feet, her arms 
crossed on the latter's lap, and both faces very earnest and 
happy. " Good-evening, Aunt Sarah," he said, as he took 
out his evening paper, and sat down by the drop-light. 
^* Have you heard the news, and are you going to let our 
little maiden go?" 

"I think I am," answered Mrs. Marlow; "though I 
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cannot say positively till we learn a little more about the 
expense of the journey, and what she will need : but it is 
not as if she were a young lady, and would want even- 
ing dresses; so I hope we can arrange it." 

"And you will not think it's mean of me to go away 
from you all at Christmas ? " said Nelly, a little remorse- 
ful, in the midst of her joy. 

" No, dear ; for we shall have Harry, and you will write 
often, and the days will soon fly away." 

" And there is Marion to play with, if you get lonely,"' 
added Nelly. " She is more and more darling every day,. 
— but, oh, dear! you don't suppose she'll forget me in 
two weeks, do you ? You must show her my photograph 
every day, mamma, and make her say who it is. Harkt 
Cousin Miranda is singing, — that shows that Baby is in 
her cradle. She doesn't have to be rocked at all now,. 
Cousin John. Cousin Miranda just puts her in, and turns 
the gas low, and sings a few minutes, and she's fast 
asleep." 

They were silent; and the sweet voice of the mother 
came down to them as she stepped about, picking up 
the toys and putting the room in order, singing, — 

Don't grow old too fast, my sweet, 
Stay a little while. 
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In this pleasant baby-land. 
Sunned by mother's smile. 

Grasp not with thy dimpled hands 

At the world outside; 
They are still too rosy soft, 

Life too cold and wide. 

Be not wistful, sweet blue eyes ! 

Find your rest in mine, 
Which through life shall watchful be 

To keep all tears from thine; 

Be not restless, little feet! 

Lie within my hand; 
Far too round these tiny soles 

Yet to try to stand. 

For awhile be mine alone. 

So helpless and so dear; 
By and by thou must go forth, 

But now, Sweet, slumber here. 

Before the last stanza was ended, Baby was sound 
asleep, with as happy a look on her face as if she were 
dreaming of the birds and blossoms of the past summer, 
which had been so large a part of her little life. 

When Mrs. Willoughby came down-stairs they went 
in to' tea, and Nelly's invitation was discussed in all its 
bearings. 
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DREAMING OF SUMMER. 



Before she went to sleep Nelly had the happiness of 
writing the following note to Jessie, to be enclosed in her 
mothers to Mrs. Carruth: 
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Dearest Jessie, — I am really too happy to sleep, for mamma 
has as good as said "Yes." She was writing to your mother 
when I came up-stairs, and is coming in town to see her on 
Monday. Cousin John thinks he can come and bring me home, 
and he and Cousin Miranda are just as kind as they can be 
about it. She is going to give me an alligator-skin travelling- 
bag for my birthday present; and he has promised me ten dol- 
lars, "for any nonsense I please." 

I said I wouldn't write much; so good-night, with heaps of 
love. Your 

Nelly. 

P. S. I wonder what Amy will say. 

Amy Ray was Nelly's best friend in Cambridge, her 
father, like Professor Willoughby, being connected with 
Harvard University, and living quite near Riverside, as 
the latter s place was called. 

The girls had first met during a long visit Nelly had 
made at her cousins', five or six years ago, when the 
Marlows lived in Boston. They had been intimate and 
loving friends ever since. 

When Mr. Marlow — Nelly's father — died, the Wil- 
loughbys were in Europe, and Mrs. Marlow, finding herself 
broken in health and with greatly diminished income, sold 
her city house, and went with Nelly to a quiet place in 
New Hampshire called Hickory Corners, leaving Harry, 
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her only son, with Dr. and Mrs. Bonney, who were old 
and true friends, with no children of their own. 

Harry was three years older than Nelly; and from be- 
ing a delicate, studious, dreamy boy, rather inclined to be 
selfish and opinionated, he had been roused by his father s 
death, and had ever since been growing manly, self-deny- 
ing, self-reliant, and thoughtful of the feelings and com- 
fort of others. 

The loss of one dear, loving parent opened his eyes 
to the preciousness of the other, and to the terrible pos- 
sibility that she too might be taken from him. Separa- 
tion from his little sister had also taught him to appreciate 
the gentle sweetness of her character as never before. 

When Professor and Mrs. Willoughby returned, they 
persuaded Mrs. Marlow and Nelly to spend the winter 
with them, an arrangement proving so pleasant for all, 
that it had been renewed for several seasons. 

The summers were spent by all at Hickory Corners, 
with occasional visits to Lotus Bay, a picturesque place 
on Cape Cod, not yet spoiled by crowds or fashion. 

It was at the last-named place, during Mr. Marlows 
lifetime, that Harry and Nelly first met Jessie Carruth 
and her brother Sidney, when they were all young enough 
to enjoy dolls and toy sail-boats, hoops and sand forts, on 
the beach. 
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After that the Marlows went to Europe for a year, and 
lost sight of the Carruths ; but two years later they met 
again at Hickory Corners, and the friendship extending 
to the mothers had been cordially sustained by all ever 
since. 

Sidney and Harry had been close allies at Mr. Hop- 
kinson's school, and, after dividing its highest honors, had 
recently been admitted to the freshman class at Harvard. 
Harry was now nominally a member of the Riverside 
family; but Df. and Mrs. Bonney were so unwilling to part 
with him, that he still spent part of every week in Bos- 
ton with them. 

Sunday proved so rainy that Mrs. Marlow and Mrs. 
Willoughby decided to remain at home ; but the Professor 
and Nelly, wrapped in their rough Scotch tweeds, found 
the damp gale only pleasantly fresh on their cheeks and 
exciting to their spirits as they started for church, look- 
ing back from the gate to kiss hands to little Marion at 
the nursery window, who watched their departure with 
an unusually sober face. 

The leaves that had rustled beneath their feet the night 
before were sodden and slippery now, and the rude wind 
was busy tearing off the few that remained on the deso- 
lated trees, — whirling them in the faces of church-goers, 
gluing them to the sides of the houses, turning umbrellas 
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inside out, — flapping capes and shawls over people's heads, 
and roaring hoarsely in the buffeted elms. 

" Oh, don't you wish we could see the waves rolling 
in at Lotus Bay ? " cried Nelly, as they scudded round a 
particularly gusty corner. 

"Yes, they must be gloriously high to-day,'' answered 
the Professor, " foaming and prancing like a troop of wild 
horses, and pounding on the beach with a sound like 
thunder, or the trampling of hundreds of hoofs." 

'' ' Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula cam- 
puml " scanned Nelly, looking up in quick appreciation 
of his comparison; then coloring with pleasure as he re- 
sponded, " Good, good I You don't mean to let Harry 
and Sidney leave you behind in Latin, I see, and you're 
right. No English words can represent that sound so 
well." 

"Oh, there's Amy!" exclaimed Nelly, and she darted 
forward, overtook her friend in the porch, and had just 
time to whisper, — 

"Wait and walk home with me after church; I want 
to tell you some great news," and then fell back, rejoined 
her cousin as he entered, and walked quietly up the aisle 
with him. 

Poor Nelly! She had a hard battle with wandering 
thoughts that morning. Every thing seemed to suggest 
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Washington. The first hymn sung was Mrs. Barbauld's 
** From marble domes and gilded spires," and she at once 
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pictured herself and Jessie at the Capitol. When the • 
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minister prayed for " those who make and those who exe- 
cute the laws of the land," she felt as if Mr. Carruth 
were personally mentioned; and when the text was an- 
nounced, *' Boast not thyself of the morrow," she trembled 
lest her bright hopes might fail of fulfilment. Amy and 
her father joined them as they came out; and the two 
girls walked briskly off under one umbrella, the professors 
following at a more leisurely pace. The news was quickly 
told. 

Amy gave one plaintive cry: "Oh, mother was going 
to ask you all in to our Christmas-tree ! '* but soon con- 
quered her regrets, and sympathized in Nelly's joy with 
all her usual generous heartiness, — begging, however, for 
at least one long letter, which was to tell every thing. 

"How does Harry like your going?" she asked, after 
a while. 

" Why, he doesn't know it yet. He's been at the Bon- 
neys' ever since Friday ; but he'll be at home to-night, and 
will probably begin by thinking I ought not to leave 
mamma, go on by giving it his mature consideration, and 
end with approbation," said Nelly, stiffening her head 
and shoulders into perpendicular erectness, and speaking 
with great gravity, in imitation of her brother. 

Amy laughed. "Yes; I suppose he'll say it's a good 
thing for you to see the capital of your country, and the 
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collections at the Smithsonian Institute, and he'll never 
say one word about missing you in the holidays, though 
he really will all the same." 

" I don't feel very sure about that," returned Nelly, 
soberly. " Now that he and Sidney are Harvard men, they 
think Jessie and I are very little girls indeed, and hardly 
€ver talk to us. But the other day I caught Mr. Harry 
down on the floor, building block houses for Marion. 
When he saw me he jumped up, and looked as ashamed 
as if he'd been stealing. It took him nearly ten minutes 
to get back the regulation part to his hair, the dear little 
thing had tousled it so. Did I tell you I was teaching 
her to call him Henricus? Oh, how I shall miss her I" 

"Yes; but just think of all you'll see and do!" cried 
Amy. " You will not have time to miss anybody. You're 
a very fortunate girl, Nelly Marlow! You've been to 
Europe already, and I've never even seen New York." 
Amy did not say this complainingly, but in her usual 
quiet way, as a fact only ; adding, " Of course father and 
mother couldn't take us all. It has to be different when 
there are seven. Fancy five girls marching in a row, and 
Charley and Alf scuffling and fisting each other in the 
background ! " And she laughed merrily at her own pict- 
ure. 

" I don't care," said her friend fervently, hugging Amy's 
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arm, "its a shame that youVe never been anywhere; 
and if I were a nice young man, I'd make you marry 
me to-morrow, and we'd go straight off to Europe by the 
very next steamer, — yes, and up the Nile too, if you 
wanted to go," she ended enthusiastically, and letting 
go her hold, skipping in front of Amy, and running back- 
wards a few steps to see the effect of her proposition 
upon her quiet friend. 

" I thank you for your offer, sir," answered the latter^ 
demurely; "but I'd rather see a little of my own country 
first, if it's all the same to you." 

" Why, of course," said Nelly ; " you're always so sen- 
sible, Amy! I never shall forget how mortified mamma 
and I were when we were in one of the beautiful old 
English cathedrals (now you probably would remember 
which, and so would Harry), and a lady asked us some- 
thing about our Capitol at Washington, and was so sur- 
prised and shocked when we had to say that we had 
never been there. It was some comfort that Harry had^ 
and we called him and he told her; but I know she 
thought we were very stupid and ignorant." 

"Why, when did Harry go?" asked Amy. "I was 
hoping he had never seen Washington, and that you could 
patronize and instruct him a little when you came home." 

" Oh dear, no ! He went years ago," said Nelly, as if 
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it were forty at least. " It was with Cousin John and 
Cousin Miranda on their wedding journey, before ever I 
knew you, Amy." Here they reached the Willoughbys*' 
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gate, and parted with only two embraces and once running 
back for more last words, which was " very noble mod- 
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eration/' as the Professor 
gravely assured Nelly; *' con- 
siderin*^^ that you are to be 
separated till to-morrow by two 
whole lawns and a buckthorn 
hedge." But Cousin John's teas- 
ing, as she often 
said never made any 
one uncomfortable. 





CHAPTER 11. 



PREPARATIONS. 



Harry took both Amy and Nelly by surprise in his 
method of receiving the latter's news. " That's gay for 
you, Nell," he remarked ; " but you'd better let me vacci- 
nate you before you go." 

Mrs. Marlow looked up anxiously. '' Have you heard 
of any cases of small-pox in Washington ? " she inquired. 

" Oh, no, mamma," he gravely answered ; *' but one 
never knows what exposures there may be on a journey." 

" I was vaccinated when Marion was, last spring," said 
Nelly, indignantly. " I should think you might remember 
what a dreadful time I had; and besides, if I had any 
one, I should have Dr. Bonney." 

" I really believe he thinks he is the doctor s partner," 
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she declared to Amy, afterwards; "he's been with him 
so much." 

" If he asks him as many questions as he used to Pro- 
fessor Willoughby, he must know a great deal by this 
time/' said her friend, laughing. ** Don't you remember 
how much we learned about coal and salt and gold and 
every thing, that summer at Hickory Corners?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Nelly; "and Harry really is going 
to study medicine after he leaves college, and Dr. Bon- 
ney has promised him all his books and bones and things, 
and his practice too, if Harry will stay in Boston. Some- 
times he talks about going West, but I can't believe 
he will ever leave mamma." 

" Boys always talk about going away somewhere," said 
Amy, with the experienced air of an elder sister. "If 
they live in New England they want to go West ; and if 
they were born there, it would be California, or else to 
go to sea. They think they're not fully appreciated at 
home, or that there isn't room enough for their peculiar 
talents; that if they only had more freedom, and their 
own way, they could astonish the world. I've heard my 
cousins talk, and even Charley and Alf are beginning ; 
but I've noticed that when they do go away, they like 
to get letters from home very often. When Dick first 
went to Annapolis, he said he should think among us 
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all, we might write to him every day; and when they 
went on their practice cruise, and the chaplain used to 
pray for calm weather and gentle breezes, he said he and 
the other midshipmen could hardly bear it, and finally 
begged him not to, for they were longing for a strong 
•east wind, no matter if it was a gale, so that the ship 
should get into port in time to let them have a week or 
so at home before the fall term began." 

The next time Harry came home, he brought his sister 
a prettily bound blank-book, arranged for daily memoranda, 
cash accounts, etc. ; and furnished with a well-sharpened 
pencil and a pocket in which was a good supply of post- 
age stamps. On one of the pages he had made a list of 
places she must be sure to see, and of special objects of 
interest that he remembered at the Smithsonian Institute. 

" For of course Mr. Carruth will be busy with Con- 
gressional affairs, and Mrs. Carruth up to her ears in 
society engagements; and if you girls are going to im- 
prove your time^ you must make an effort on your own 
account ; and do try and keep Jessie out of nonsense, 
will you ? " he added. " I don't think Washington's a 
very good place for a girl of her age, who isn't any too 
fond of study to begin with." 

" Why, Harry ! " exclaimed Nelly ; " I thought you were 
glad I was going there ? " 
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"So I am," he answered, with a gruffness that would 
have done credit to Dr. Bonney, and was intended to 
neutralize the effect of his next remark; "but you have 
a sensible little head on your shoulders, and don't think 
that dress is more important than school." 

" O Harry ! " cried Nelly, blushing with mingled pain 
and pleasure, "Jessie doesn't either, really. She pretends 
sometimes, just to plague Sidney when he lectures her 
too much; but she studies harder than you think, and 
she'd give away the prettiest thing she has, if she thought 
I wanted it." 

"Ohl she's generous enough," said Harry; and then he 
walked off to a recitation. 

Sidney's comment on the plan was somewhat similar. 
" It's a good idea, mother. I wish she could stay all win- 
ter, and keep Jessie in order." 

" Cousin Miranda," said Nelly that afternoon, " do you 
think I'd better begin to keep a journal? See what a 
pretty book Harry has given me." 

She had been having a great frolic with the baby, and 
had sunk down, out of breath, upon the sofa where Mrs. 
Willoughby sat tranquilly sewing, leaving Marion to the 
company of the cat, who had just waked up from a nap- 
on the hearth-rug, and was gravely contemplating a limpy 
doll, presented for her inspection. Cousin Miranda ex- 
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amined and praised the book, but did not at once reply- 
to the question. 

" I don't believe I can answer just * yes ' or ' no/ " she 
said at last; "but I will tell you my own experience. 
When I was about your age, I had been reading the 
* Diary of Lady Willoughby,' the ' Maiden and Married 
Life of Mary Powell,' ' Memoirs of Madame D'Arblay,' 
and some other delightful 
books, consisting of real or 
imaginary journals, and I 
decided to begin one my- 
self. I bought a large 
blank book, and used to 
fill several pages every 
night before I went to 
bed, recording not only 
what I had seen or done, 
but expressing all my 

feelings, opinions, hopes, fears and fancies, with an elo- 
quence I could not help admiring as I went on. Often 
I would work myself into a passion of tears, as I nar- 
rated some girlish disappointment, some fancied coldness 
from a schoolmate or teacher, and would creep into bed, 
chilled and cramped with hanging over my book, some- 
times extinguishing my light in a hurry, and undressing 
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in the dark, without properly combing my hair or arrang- 
ing my clothes, for fear my mother would know I was 
still awake. As my volume increased in romantic inter- 
est, it became a serious question where I could keep it 
from the prying eyes or the accidental observation of 
others. My bureau had no key, my desk was not large 
enough, my book-shelves were so liable to be pulled over 
by my brothers, that although my volume was legibly 
marked ' Private,' I could never feel sure that their roguish 
eyes would respect that, — nay, I was more than half con- 
vinced that it would prove an irresistible attraction. I 
suffered all the anxieties of a conspirator. When I went 
away on a visit, my beloved diary went too, in the lowest 
corner of my trunk ; and I blush now to think how freely 
I commented upon the peculiarities of all whom I met, 
sacrificing even those who were trying to make my stay 
pleasant, for the sake of a humorous chapter in my jour- 
nal. Did not Madame D'Arblay do the same? 

"As years went on, and the habit grew upon me, and 
my volumes became numerous, it was more and more 
difficult to ensure their privacy ; and I remember my dis- 
tress when the home of one of our friends was burned 
in their absence at the seashore, and all their belongings 
scattered about the garden, or carried to neighbors' houses. 
What if it had happened to us ? What if my diaries had 
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been passed from hand to hand among those I had 
sketched, derided, or rhapsodized about in their pages ? 
You see, my sense of guilt made me suspicious and un- 
just. At last, when fathers health failed, and we were 
to let our house furnished, and go South for the winter, I 
had to decide what to do with my six volumes of confi- 
dential records. There was no room in the one moderate- 
sized trunk allotted to me. Destroy them I could not. 
So, with many misgivings, I left them at the bottom of 
a chest of summer clothing in the store-room, which we 
reserved and locked. 

" In the course of the season, news came that a dishon- 
est servant of our tenants had absconded, carrying with 
her many of their valuables, and, it was feared, of ours 
also, as the store-room had been broken into and ran- 
sacked. You can fancy what I suffered in imagining my 
books scattered broadcast by such a person, — perhaps 
even published in the gossip column of the local paper. 
I remember dreaming that I had let loose a swarm of 
stinging insects. 

"It was a severe punishment for my indiscretion, ingrati- 
tude, conceit, and folly ; and I realized for the first time 
what unwarrantable liberties I had taken. When we 
reached home, it proved that my books were safe; but, of 
course, I never knew whether they had been read. My 
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first hour of solitude was devoted to tearing their pages 
into fragments, with which I took an early opportunity of 
feeding the kitchen fire. For old acquaintance' sake, I 
read portions of those earliest written, and was shocked 
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to see how affected was the^style, how full of vanity and 
morbid self-consciousness they were. The more I read, 
the more I despised myself; and, from that day to this, 
I have never attempted to keep a journal. Perhaps I 
was sillier and vainer than most girls; perhaps to many 
it would have been a useful exercise of composition; 
but, as a rule, Nelly dear, I believe that private journals 
for young and imaginative people tend to undue self- 
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consciousness, if not of unwarrantable, unjustifiable liber- 
ties with the affairs of others." 

"Then what shall I do with my nice book?" said 
Nelly mournfully; "for Fm sure I shall never be more 
sensible than you were." 

"Oh, yesl you easily might," said Mrs. Willoughby, 
laughing; "but what I said refers only to private jour- 
nals. You could use yours for such memoranda of places 
you visited, or interesting people you saw, as you would 
record in your letters home. That would be useful, and 
very pleasant to refer to ; and if confined to facts, and 
not feelings, would give you no anxiety at the time, and 
no regrets afterwards." 

" What sort of facts ? " asked Nelly, who was very lit- 
eral, and liked to have things illustrated in detail. • 

"Well," said her cousin, taking up the book, and pre- 
tending to write with the point of her needle, " here is 
January 3d : supposing you wrote, * To-day we went to 
Alexandria on a steamer ; attended service in Christ 
Church, where Washington used to go. There was a white 
marble tablet to his memory on one side of the chancel, 
and one to General Robert E. Lee on the other. It was 
so warm we stayed on deck ; thermometer sixty-one de- 
grees at noon. Found a letter from mamma when we 
came home and answered it in the evening.' " 
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" Oh ! was it really so when you went ? Do you think 
I shall go too ? " cried Nelly, her eyes kindling with 
pleased interest. 

"I hope you may," said Mrs. Willoughby; "but the 
Carruths may not be such indefatigable sight-seers as your 
Cousin John. Ask him to show you some of the odd 
inscriptions he copied from the Alexandria gravestones. 
There was one to the memory of 'dorothy Harper, uxor of 
John Harper;' and she had died 'after an indisposion' of 
many weeks. And another lady was ' connected with most 
of the best families in Maryland and Virginia, and died 
lamented by all the worthy of her acquaintance.' Hark I 
there goes the gate. See how Baby is listening too ! " 
. Marion's flossy head was indeed thrown back, and her 
blue eyes round and sober, with the effort to distinguish 
sounds down-stairs. The next moment her face flashed 
into smiles and dimples, and she was scrambling towards 
the door, when her father came in and caught her up in 
his arms. 

" Hand this letter to your mother, Nelly," he said ; and 
his look was so mysterious as he gave it, that she glanced 
quickly at the envelope for explanation. In an upper 
corner of it was the device of one hand outstretched to 
receive from another the torch of knowledge. 

" Oh, I know ! " cried the young girl, and ran like a deer 
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to her mother's room. Mrs. Marlow flushed as she re- 
ceived it, and tore it open at once, while Nelly stood 
holding her breath, watching first her mothers face, and 
then her fingers. The former was soon lit up with a 
happy smile. " He says he can use it. He offers me 
twenty-five dollars ! O Nelly ! " 

" O mamma ! mamma ! I am so glad ! I knew they 
must like it, we all thought it was so good; and how 
proud I shall be to see it in print I " She threw her 
loving arms around Mrs. Marlow s neck, and kissed her 
over and over again. 

Her raptures were somewhat diminished when she 
learned that her mothers composition was to be in the 
"Drawer," and that several revisions, as to rhyme and 
expression, were suggested by the editor. Her partial 
love would have placed it on the first page of the mag- 
azine, and she resented the implication that it was not 
already perfect. Mrs. Marlow quietly checked her, how- 
ever, saying, — 

" I think I am very fortunate in having my verses ac- 
cepted at all, and he is quite right about those lines. I 
wonder I had not noticed how defective that rhyme was. 
Run away now, dear: let Miranda and John read the 
good news, while I try and get those stanzas into shape 
to send by to-morrow's mail.'* 
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Proud and happy was Nelly as she carried the letter 
to her cousins, who fully shared her enthusiasm, though 
Cousin John would not agree with her that it was a 
shame to put the poem in the " Drawer." He insisted 
that it was a favorite portion of the magazine with him, 
and that he should be thankful to see any thing of his 
own there. 

Nelly forgave him when the bell summoned them to 
the tea-table, for there, on her mother s plate, lay a hastily 
twisted wreath of English ivy sprays ; and who but he 
had been out in the rain. 

"The nearest to laurel that my garden affords," he re- 
sponded, gallantly bowing, as Mrs Mario w, blushing, 
looked around to see whom she should thank. 

At that moment Harry came in; and, after being told 
what, as he boyishly phrased it, " they were all grinning 
about," he insisted upon placing the crown on his moth- 
er's pretty brown hair. 

After tea he demanded the verses (not having seen 
them before); and, by the request of Mrs. Willoughby, 
read them aloud. 

THE MODERN DAVID. 
I. 
In a quiet old town in the hills of New Hampshire, 
Some fifty years since, — or it may be threescore, — 
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Lived a preacher beloved and revered by his people, 
Who called him "The Elder," nor need we know more. 

II. 
Many years he had led them by purest example, 

Many years he had fed them with precepts divine ; 
Had married and buried, baptized and befriended, 

Had broken the bread, and had poured out the wine. 

III. 
So peaceful his life, and so healthful his habits. 

Though sixty, he yet was as straight as a mast : 
His cheeks like red apples, his laugh always ready, 

His hair thick and glossy, though silvering fast. 

IV. 

His girls were all married and settled around him, 
With husbands and children and cares of their own ; 

His sons, too, had left him for business and college. 
And he and his wife were now living alone. 

V. 

Alone, yes, and lonely, for lack of the children, 

The house was so still it was fairly forlorn ; 
There were hours he found heavy, when weary of study, 

When all chopped was the wood, and all hoed was the com.. 

VI. 

His wife had grown feeble and seldom went with him. 
In the heavy-topped chaise, to make calls on the sheep; 

But in warm afternoons, when her house was in order. 
Would retire to the bedroom, and there fall asleep. 
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VII. 

The Elder, deserted, one day fell a-thinking 

Of David of old, who, when his plans went wrong, 

Could solace his sorrows, forget all his trials. 

By the aid of sweet music, with harp and with song. 

VIII. 

" Now if I could do likewise," the good man reflected, 
" How swiftly, flow smoothly, the moments would glide ! 

The complaints of my deacons, the lack of my children, 
The advances of age, I could then well abide. 

IX. 

"But alas for the harp, for I never yet saw one! 

And alas for the songs, for I never could rhyme ! 
Ajew's-harp Tve mastered, but that can't content me, — 

O David ! What would you have played in my time } 

X. 

" My people would laugh if I bought me a fiddle. 

To flute and bass-viol I do not incline ; 
Too old are my fingers to play on a spinnet, — 

Nor could I afford one. I must not repine." 

XI. 

So he stifled his longings and almost forgot them. 
Till, one day to the city on business he went ; 

And, while threading its mazes, confused by its tumult, — 
" What sweet sounds are these with its clamorings blent .? " 

XII. 

Smile not at the rustical taste of the Elder, — 
"Tis only a hand-organ," answered his son; 
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And the old man passed on ; but his pulses were leaping, 
And before he went home, he had bought himself one 

XIII. 

Of the best German make, with three separate barrels. 

And each barrel played for him ten distinct airs, 
Just by turning the handle. Oh, blessed invention ! — 

He felt it an answer direct to his prayers. 

XIV. 

No day was now long, and no labor seemed tedious. 

With this fountain of melody ever at hand 
To pour fourth its treasures of soothing refreshment, — 

An oasis glad in a dull, prosy land. 

XV. 

As it made his wife nervous, *twas kept in the garret 
(In the rose of his joy this had been the sole thorn) ; 

And there, all alone in the brown, raftered chamber, — 
'Mid festoons of dried apples, of sage and seed-corn, — 

XVI. 

The Elder would sit when his day's work was over, 
With a smile on his face as he ground out the air. 

While the long, dusty sunbeams streamed in the west window, 
Gently touched his broad shoulders, and crowned his white hair. 

XVII. 

'Twas there he was seen unawares by Miss Kitty, 

A sweet city maiden, betrothed to his son. 
Who, spending a week on the farm of his daughter, 

Strolled over to call on the parents of John. 
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XVIII. 

Twas a day in mid-June, and the old-fashioned roses, 
Deep red and pure white, were in bloom round the door 

Which stood frankly open : the cat on the threshold, 
And a gay braided mat to protect the white floor. 

XIX. 

Most welcome the coolness and shade of the kitchen, — 

^But where was the Elder, and where was the dame? 
Profound was the stillness, save pussy's soft purring. 
And a similar sound from the bedroom that came. 

XX. 

Light tiptoed the maiden through kitchen, past bedroom, 
To the sitting-room, — study. No Elder was there. 

But, hark! a sweet sound is now heard in the distance. 
Bewildered, she follows, and climbs the steep stair. 

XXI. 

Then gropes her way onward, through darkened guest chambers^ 
And climbs to the garret, still led by the sound. 

'Tis her favorite waltz! "Now surely Fm dreaming!" 
Exclaims pretty Kitty, in wonder profound. 

XXII. 

At the top of the stair she peeps cautiously round her. 
Half-screened by blue comforters hung on a line ; 

And there sat the blessed old saint at his organ, 
Grinding out dancing music in rapture divine ! 

XXIII. 

Do you think Kitty laughed as she stood there, beholding 
The simple old man, by his organ beguiled } 
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The foreground of blankets, herbs, andirons, and apples, — 
And the clumsy old cradle that held John, a child? 

XXIV. 

No: she listened in silence, bright tears on her lashes. 
Till he ceased, — then she crept unsuspected away; 

And a new love for John, and his gentle old father. 

Seemed to grow in her heart from the scene of that day. 

'* I have not seen Aunt Sarah look so happy since 
Uncle Henry died/' whispered Mrs. Willoughby to her 
husband, who agreed with her as he observed the group: 
the widow in her plain, soft black dress, leaning back in 
her chair, the dark green ivy leaves still resting on her 
head, — a happy smile upon her lips and in her eyes, as 
she listened to her own words, read with feeling by her 
son, — while Nelly sat at her feet, looking proudly from 
one to the other. 

" Isn't it beautiful, Harry ? " she exclaimed, the instant 
he had finished ; " and it s all true, you know. It was our 
great-grandfather, and Miss Kitty was Grandma; and 
mamma remembers the organ when she was a little girl, 
and used to play on it before the mice gnawed the pipes 
and spoiled it, — didn't you, mamma?" 

"Yes; it is all true," answered Mrs. Marlow. And then 
Harry came over to her and returned the manuscript, 
whispering some words of praise in her ear. which brought 
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new color to her cheeks and tears of pleasure to her 
eyes. 

She had already made the alterations desired, and a 
few days later received the promised check. 

" I have done my best in saving money, before now,'' 
she said to Miranda as she unfolded it; but this is the 
first I ever earned, and I wish the editor knew how 
much happiness it gives me. Now I can get Nelly that 
chinchilla muff and collar which will look so pretty, both 
with her blue flannel travelling dress and her best wine- 
colored suit, — I know she has wanted them, but would 
not say so, — and for Harry, the furred gloves he needs 
in the long, cold horse-car rides in and out of town." 

" And what for yourself. Aunt Sarah ? " 

"Oh! it will be enough for me to see my rhymes in 
print," said Mrs. Marlow; "but perhaps I shall treat my- 
self to a new pair of scissors," she added, as her niece 
shook her head disapprovingly. 

This gave the latter the clew she wanted; and when 
Christmas came, there was a Russian leather case, with 
four pair, beside Mrs. Marlow's plate. The check, as 
Miranda well knew it would be, had all been spent for 
the children; but, being herself a mother, she could not 
wonder at that. 
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The days of December went swiftly by; and it was, 
both seemingly and actually, the shortest of them all 
when Mrs. Marlow put the last thing in Nelly's trunk, 
leaving only the pretty new handbag to be packed the 
morning of the journey. 

Bidding her mother, cousin Miranda, Marion, and Amy 
good-by cost Nelly s tender heart such pangs, that, but 
for the sight of her trunk departing on the express- wagon, 
Harry s severe tone in bidding her " brace up,'' and 
Cousin John's kindly firmness in bearing her off to the 
horse-car, her courage might have failed her even then. 

The car was so full that both her cousin and brother 
were obliged to stand; but they found a seat for Nelly, 
and she was glad to be wedged in between two portly 
strangers where she could wink away her tears unseen, 
and get over that troublesome choking feeling in peace. 

39 
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She was her gentle, happy self when they all left the 

car; and on reaching the railroad station, and the group 

of welcoming Carruths, relieved Harry s fears by parting 

from him and the Professor in the most cheerful manner. 

" She behaved like a good fellow at the last," he con- 

« 
fided to his mother that evening ; '* and that navy blue 

with the gray furs is the prettiest rig she's ever had. 

Does you credit, mamma. I saw Miss Anna Carruth 

look her over, and then give a nod, as much as to say,. 

* She'll do ; ' and Fd a good mind to say, ' Of course she 

will, never you fear ; ' and I rather think Sidney thought 

the same." 

"The same as his sister?" asked Mrs. Marlow. 

"No; the same that I did," responded Harry. ''He 
knows." 

" He came down to see them off, I suppose ? " 

"Oh, no; he went too, — didn't I tell you? His father 
telegraphed yesterday morning that neither he nor Mrs. 
Carruth could come on as they expected, and Sid must 
escort his sisters. They've taken a furnished house, and 
Mrs. Carruth is busy about that, and he has some com- 
mittee work that'll keep his hands full through the holidays, 
and Sidney can help him in his writing; so he gave up 
his invitation to the Greenes', and went. I'm glad of it, 
for he'll contrive to have Nelly see the proper things. I 
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told him to take her and Jessie out on the platform when 
they go over the Havre de Grace bridge, so that they 
could see it thoroughly. Don't you remember that Mr. 
Laricin, we were so fond of, was the engineer of it? It's 
a grand piece of work, three quarters of a mile long ; and of 
course the girls couldn't have gone out to see it by them- 
selves." 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Marlow ; " it would have been 
very dangerous." 

" Dangerous and unsuitable too," said Harry, who 
was fiercely particular about his sisters dignity; "but 
with Sidney she's as safe as she would be with me," he 
added, in what the Professor called his superb manner. 

Mrs. Marlow was inwardly anxious still, and hoped 
the girls would not have their hats blown off; but she 
was silent, and shook her head warningly at Cousin 
Miranda, whose face was flashing with fun behind the 
^' Daily Advertiser." 

" How can you keep sober when he puts on that 
^ heavy paternal' air?" she asked, when Harry had gone 
out. . 

" It is funny," was the mother's reply ; " but as Nelly 
has no father, poor child, I rather like to have him feel 
that he must be father and brother too." 

" O Aunt Sarah 1 " cried Mrs. Willoughby, suddenly 
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serious in her turn. " Don't ever say that while John 
lives ! You know he loves Nelly as if she were his own, 
and Harry too, and always will/' 

"Indeed he does," was the hearty response : "he could 
not be kinder than he is; but I want Harry to feel re- 

. — -^ sponsibility too." At 

^^ ^ - _ \ this moment little 

^ ^® Marion ran across the 
; room so impetuously, 
' that she lost her bal- 
r- :W^^^ ance, and fell, striking 
^^^^ her cheek on her tin 
horse, which lay un- 
fortunately near. Her 
cries of grief and pain 
filled the room ; both 
ladies ran to caress 
and soothe her; and so their talk ended. 

Two days after, a pencilled post-card came from Nelly 
saying, " In Baltimore and all well ; every thing delight- 
ful. Tell H. we enjoyed the bridge: views up and 
down Susquehanna perfectly lovely. Have just been to 
see the Washington and the Battle monuments. — N. M." 
Harry was shocked at the crumpled, blurry card, but 
looked pleased as he read it. The letter that came next 
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was neat enough to satisfy even his Harvard fastidious- 
ness. 

Washington, Dec. 24, 188-. 

Dearest Mamma and Everybody, — We are safely here, and 
quite settled; and IVe seen so much already, that I don't know 
where to begin. I sent you a scrabbly post-card from Baltimore, 
because I knew it would be better than nothing. A little over 
an hour after we left there, we came in sight of the Capitol. It 
was after sunset 
and getting rather 
dark, and we were 
all tired of talk- 
ing, and I was 
looking lazily out 
the window, won- 
dering at the 
bright red and orange-colored clay soil in the banks beside 
the track. There was no sign of a city being near, — no villages, 
nothing like suburbs, — when suddenly I saw in the distance a 
wonderful white dome, so pure and stately looking I thought in 
a moment of that beautiful castle in the air in our engraving of 
the Voyage of Life (Cole's, isn't it ?). I cried out, and then every- 
body looked, and of course we knew it must be the Capitol ; but 
really, mamma, it seemed like an enchanted palace that might 
fade away when the sunset did. As we came nearer, and I could 
make out the wings and the columns, it began to look more 
real, and like the pictures of it ; but I never shall forget that first 
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sight of the heavenly dome in the haze, across the muddy fields. 
It wasn't like fairy-land at all when we came into the city. The 
train went very slowly through quite shabby streets of little 
wooden houses. We have been told since that this part used to 
be called * the Island,' because it was between the Potomac River 
and the old canal, and was reached by bridges; but now the 
canal is filled up, and they call it South Washington. A great 
many colored people were in the streets, and funny little bronze- 
colored babies rolling on the doorsteps, and hanging out the 
windows, in spite of its being winter. 

As soon as we left the car, we saw Mn Carruth, and he took 
us through the ladies' room and showed us a brass star in the 
carpet which marks the spot where poor Garfield fell when he 
was shot ; and on the wall near it is a marble tablet, very hand- 
somely carved, with his name and the date in the middle. It 
was put there by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Sidney 
says. 

Well, then we rode to the house, and Mrs. Carruth seemed 
just as glad to see me as she did any of the rest. 

Jessie and I have a lovely big room together, right next to 
Miss Anna's, and close to a sort of conservatory at the south 
end of the upper hall, which is really a family sitting-room, it is 
so large and light and pleasant. 

I was going to write to you this morning, but Mr. Carruth 
said he had telegraphed to Cousin John, and so Jessie and I 
went to market instead. Sidney said it wasn't a very dignified 
WHyof beginning our study of the city; but Mrs. Carruth was 
going (its the custom here for ladies to do it), and Miss Anna 
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wanted some flowers, and Sidney's father wanted him till noon, 
and so we four went, and it was great fun. It was called the 
Central Market, and is 
a very big red-brick 
building, on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, reaching 
all the way from Ninth 
Street to Seventh 
Street, with long wings ^B 
running down both S; 
those streets; and in- \\ 
side it's like the letter v^. 
H, with four aisles in 
the middle division, 
and three in each of 
the wings. I didn't suppose 
there were as many turkeys and 
chickens in the world as I saw- 
there, and sausages enough to 
reach from here to Boston, Jes- 
sie said; and funny little whole W^^-^^z^ 

,. .r 1 ' AI.L HEAPED UP WITH ROSES. 

pigs, standmg up as if they 

were alive, each with a red apple in his mouth; and next 
would be a counter all heaped with roses, carnations, heliotrope, 
bavardia, azaleas, and every thing you can think of, besides baskets 
all arranged, and so cheap ! Jessie bought a beauty for our room 
for only a quarter. 

Then there were stalls with tin-ware, toys, Christmas cards, 
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mittens, stockings, buttons, and all such things ; and white marble 
counters with delicious fresh butter in fancy pats stamped with 
cows, or sheaves of wheat, or initials ; and next perhaps a perfect 
wall of Florida oranges, and great branches of orange-trees with 
the glossy leaves on, as well as the fruit, — an inferior kind, — that 
people were buying just for Christmas decoration; and stacks of 
holly with red berries, and real mistletoe, which I had only seen 
in pictures. It made me think some of bay-berries, only these 
are waxy white, and larger. Most of the Christmas greens were 
outside, where dozens of poor ragged colored women, and some 
white ones, were sitting on boxes, one row against the wall of the 
building and another on the curbstone, selling fresh eggs, butter, 
sassafras bark, twists of tobacco, chickens, sage and other herbs, 
and strings of black alderberries and evergreen. One of the women 
begged us to buy a hideous wreath made of corn-stalks, twined 
about with the red berries. They were very jolly in spite of 
their rags, and all ready to talk. " Come, now, lady," she said ; 
" do buy dis yer wreath. You knows you'd orter 'courage de poor 
people to earn a little money, an' you knows you's got some 
little children to take it home to." But she didn't look cross 
when we refused ; so, to please Harry, I asked her some questions, 
and found that she came from Virginia, four miles away, and had 
to get up at three o'clock ; and she paid ten cents a day for her 
place, and those who were next the sidewalk paid fifteen and 
twenty cents, because they can have their wagons next them. 
Miss Anna asked her why she didn't stay at home and let her 
husband come in to sell, and she said, "Lors, honey, I done 
buried my man two year ago, an' buried two head o' childun 
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the same year." It was such a dreadful expression, we thought we 
must be mistaken ; and Anna said, " What did you say. Aunty ? " 
and she repeated, " I los' my man and two head o' childun the 
same spring, an' two head o' childun year before that." We all 
looked so shocked, that the next woman thought we didn't be- 
lieve it, for she said, "So she did, lady: certin shore she did. 
'Liza's had a heap o' trouble." Then we felt as if we must buy 
something. So Mrs. Carruth took six holly and evergreen wreaths 
and some strings of red berries; and Jessie and I carried two 
apiece, though we were pretty well loaded before, with flowers 
and orange boughs. We struggled along through the crowd, 
quite in the fashion ; for we met one admiral with a big bunch 
of celery, and a handsome lady in sealskin with her arms full of 
holly, and one carrying a squash. Pretty soon we came back to 
the man where Mrs. Carruth had bought her turkey, and he took 
all our things and sent them home for us. That's the way they 
do; and nobody minds carrying from one stall to another, 
though some ladies had their own basket carried by a colored 
boy. 

Even the cabinet ladies and senators' wives do their own mar- 
keting, and Mrs. Carruth pointed out several to us. It was very 
interesting, and everybody looked smiling and happy ; and though 
the brick floor was cold, there were plenty of lambs' skins to 
stand on. Some of the poor people outside had iron pots with 
charcoal burning in them, to keep their hands warm, and some of 
the women smoked pipes ; and at some stalls they sold hot coffee 
and pie, and marketmen sat on stools to eat. I suppose they 
had been up ever so many hours. 
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Then the fish were quite different from ours. One kind, very 
large and bright rose color, was called a red snapper; and there 
were sturgeon — bright orange — and terrapin crawling about, and 
little red shrimps, and white-fish from the lakes. One man had 
two mills, and was grinding horse-radish with one and cocoanut 
with the other ; and you could buy a paper horn of each, deli- 
ciously fresh, and white as snow, for five cents. 

We saw great tins of boiled hominy, steaming hot, and 
Indian mush (hasty pudding), all boiled and in square loaves, 
ready to be sliced and fried ; and tongue all boiled and ready 
sliced, and chipped beef just cut, and every kind of pickle, jelly, 
and preserves, that could be bought in little ten-cent boxes, or 
any quantity, up to a bucketful ; and every sort of bread and 
cake, — even freshly fried doughnuts and the smooth pretty Mary- 
land or Baltimore biscuit, only a cent apiece, and very nice. 
They look as if they were cut out of marble, and then browned 
a little. But I must get away from market, as we did at last, 
and took a little three-cent horse-car, and rode up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol, where we met Sidney in the rotunda, an 
•enormous circular hall, right under the dome, as Harry will tell 
you. Sidney had already learned so much, that he took us 
around as if he had always lived there. After we had studied 
the historical paintings of the rotunda, he said he would take 
us into the library; and I wish you could have seen his face 
when Miss Anna said, — 

" No, Sidney ; we have bodies as well as minds, and I insist 
upon having some Lynnhaven Bay oysters first of all. I know 
there is a nice restaurant down-stairs somewhere. Take us there, 
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and we will have as much literary pabulum afterwards as you 
please." 

Of course he did as she said, and really we were very hungry. 

Harry must tell you about the library and the Senate chamber 
and the dome, for here comes the end of my fourth sheet. 

I enjoyed them all, and then we took a car from the Capitol 
along Pennsylvania Avenue to the Treasury (exactly a mile) ; and 
next to that is the White House. Here we all got out, and 
Mrs. Carruth and Anna took another car home; but Sidney 
and Jessie and I walked 
round the White House, 
which has pleasant lawns, 
and large trees with seats 
under them, on the south 
side, towards the river, and 
any one can go there. 

It was as quiet as the 
country, and so warm, and 
the grass so green, I couldn't believe it was the twenty-fourth 
of December. We even saw two roses in a sheltered corner,, 
and several dandelions. I send you one, and ever so much love 
to you all, and kisses for Baby ; and tell Amy I will write to her 
next. Your very loving 

Nelly. 

I wish you all a Merry Christmas to-morrow. Saturday we are 
going to the Corcoran Art Gallery in the morning, and Arling- 
ton in the afternoon. 




SOUTH SIDE OF WHITE HOUSE. 
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Christmas Day passed happily. Nelly had received all 
her home presents before she left Cambridge, but pretty 
cards came from each member of her family on the even- 
ing of the twenty-fourth ; and, when she awoke on the 
twenty-fifth, she found her stocking almost as well filled 
as Jessies. There were two pairs of gray kid gloves, 
one of them with chinchilla wrists, from Mr. Carruth; 
a white watered-silk fan, painted with daisies and forget- 
me-nots, from his wife ; from Miss Anna a hand mirror, 
the back painted with violets, and a pretty porte-monnaie 
of Japanese embossed leather. Sidney gave her a box 
of note-paper with a robin on a holly spray in the corner 
of each sheet ; and Jessie, a satin box in the shape of a 
four-leaved clover, filled with delicious candy. 

Her heart throbbed with grateful pleasure as she took 
out one after another of these pretty things, and kissed 
Mrs. Carruth and the girls, who were fluttering about in 
their dressing-gowns, showing and inspecting their own 
and one another's treasures; but afterwards, while she 
was dressing, a little shadow crept over her sunshine, as 
she remembered that her only gifts to the Carruths had 
been a bottle of Farina cologne to Jessie in a pretty 
platted straw case, tied with blue ribbons, to which Nelly 
knew she had taken a fancy, and, for the rest, carefully 
selected Christmas cards. Her spending-money had been 
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chiefly devoted to the presents she sent home; she 
must console herself with the pleasure she knew she 
had given there, and the knowledge that the Carruths 
all loved her, if she were poor. 

It was Mr. Carruth who dispersed the last bit of 
this cloud, by saying, in his cordial way at breakfast, 
^' Well, Mary, we Ve had a great many nice presents and 
good things, but I believe the best of all was from 
you when you invited this little blue pigeon to fly 
South with us;" and as he spoke, he put a kindly fin- 
ger under her chin, and turned her blushing face up 
to meet and return his smile. They all nodded and 
smiled approval, and even silent Sidney said, " I second 
the motion." 

After that, the day was perfect. Nelly had time be- 
fore church to write home about her presents; she en- 
joyed the hour of worship with all her grateful heart, 
and on the way back with Jessie, they had their first 
sight of President Arthur, and, as Jessie said, two 
quarters of a very courteous bow, for he lifted his hat 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carruth, who were just behind the 
girls. 

The afternoon proved dark and rainy, but indoors all 
was gayety and comfort. Some Massachusetts friends 
dined with the Carruths, and afterwards there were 
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songs, tableaux and charades, in all of which Nelly 
had a good share both of the work and the honors. 




NELLY AS PRISCILLA THE PURITAN MAIDEN. 

She did not sing alone, but her voice, though small, 
was sweet, and her ear true, and she joined in the 
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choruses with such a happy, self-forgetting face, that 
Mrs. Carruth whispered to her husband that it was a 
pleasure to look at her. She was efficient in arrang- 
ing all the tableaux, but took part in but one. That 
was Priscilla the Puritan maiden, which she did not fear, 
because she could keep her eyes cast down; and very 
sweet she looked in the quaint blue gown and white 
kerchief which Anna contrived. She also took the part 
of the lady in the first syllable, and of one of the 
mourners in the last scene of the charade Lament, 
Anna, Sidney and Jessie filling the remaining characters. 

Scene I. Lait. — \An old gentleman is seen, seated at a well-spread 
table. A cup of black coffee is brought to him by an obsequiously bow- 
ing French waiter The old gentleman angrily exclaims. '\ 
Gentleman. — Where's the boiled milk, you rascal ? and the cream } 
[Waiter^ not understanding him, bows repeatedly, and offers plate of 

rolls.] 
O. G. — {Remembering titat he is in Paris) Of course, though, the poor 

blockhead can't understand good English! I must try to parley voo. 

{Clears his throat and begins solemnly.) Garsong! garsong! Seel voo 

play {what on earth is milk?), 

[Waiter bows again, smiles, and offers butter] 

O. G. — No, garsong ; no ! Meek ! Don't you hear me ? La meek ! 

m-i*l-k ! Garsong! White drinkee! seel voo play! {Taps the table<loth 

to indicate the color) 

[Waiter smiles, runs off, and returns with a clean napkin ; presents it, 

bowing more than ever] 
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{Gentleman, furious, throws it in his face, exclaiming^ Stupid ! I tell 
you Milk, Cream, Cow ! Speaking louder and louder. Waiter is in 
despair ; wrings his hand.] 

ENTER LADY. 

O. G. — O Julia ! For pity's sake, what is the French for milk ? 
Lady. — Lait, my dear. 

O. G. — O yes ; lay, garsong, lay, and be quick about it ; the coffee will 
be cold. 

[Sinks back exhausted^ wipes his forehead. Waiter gladly goes out. 
Lady laughs. Curtain falls,] 

Scene II. Meant. — [Teacher at a desk, reading over school compo- 
sitions.] 
Teacher {reading aloud), — "A graceful and easy imposture is very 

necessary in declamation " {laughing). What can the boy have meant i 

{calls) Edward ! 

enter EDWARD. 

Teacher. — What do you mean by " a graceful and easy imposture i " 

Edw. — Why, sir, I meant — I meant — the way you stand, sir. 

Teacher. — Posture was the word you wanted, then. Imposture means 
a deception. 

Edw. — O yes, sir ; posture was what I meant ; it was indeed. 

Teacher. — Very well, do not forget it. You may go now, and send 
Sam to me. 

[Edw, goes out, enter Sam,] 

Teacher. — Sam, where is your composition } I do not see it with the 
rest. 

Sam. — No, sir ; I meant to write one, but — but — 
Teacher. — Well, sir.^ 
Sam. — I meant to, but — 
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Teacher. — But what ? 

Sam. — But I went fishin', sir. 

Teacher (sternly). — You went fishing and did not write your compo- 
sition ? 

Sam. — But I meant to, sir. 

Teacher. — You meant to, but did not. Very well ; so I suppose 
you also meant to go home to-night at four o'clock, but you must learn 
that meaning is not doing, and, therefore, you may sit down here, and 
-write your composition now. 

\Sam sits dawn with a dismal face. Curtain falls.'\ 

Scene III. Lament. — \As the curtain rises ^ the light is turned lowy and 
four figures are dimly seen, dressed in long, flowing black robes, their 
faces concealed by black veils thrown over their heads. The tallest sits 
in the middle, on a straight-backed chair, her face bent over, her hands 
resting on the head of the second, who kneels before her in an attitude 
of hopeless grief, her arms across the lap of the first, and her head 
bowed upon them. The other two stand on the right and left, wringing 
their hands, and swaying mournfully back and forward, while all repeat 
in a slow, wailing tone, the coronach from the ^^ Lady of the Lake'' 

"He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest : 
Like a. summer-dried fountain. 

When our need was the sorest; 
The fount, reappearing, 

From rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow. 
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The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory, 
The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are serest, 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river. 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou are gone, and forever." 

\Curtain falls, "l 

The evening ended with a Virginia reel, in which 
everybody joined merrily, Nelly still wearing her Puri- 
tan dress, and having the honor of being Mr. Carruth's 
partner. 





CHAPTER IV. 



HAPPY HOLIDAYS. 



Though Nelly was a very faithful correspondent, she 
found so much to do and see, that it soon became im- 
possible for her to chronicle half that she wished her 
dear ones to know, though after a day of sight-seeing 
she several times sat up writing till she fell asleep. 

Mrs. Carruth then made her promise to go to bed 
at nine or half-past, as was her custom at home. 

Miss Anna sympathized with her, for she too loved 
letter-writing, yet found no day long enough for that, 
and the many engagements that pressed upon her, in 
consequence of her father s position and her own popu- 
larity. 

One morning she came laughing to Nelly, and 
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dropped some pencilled lines over her shoulder, saying,. 
" There, Nelly, see if that doesn't cover our case." They 
were as follows: 

THE MERIDIAN LINE. 

I KNOW I have owed you a letter 

A shockingly^ heartless, long time, 
And now I can't do any better 

Than frankly acknowledge my crime. 
My excuse, you will find, is a good one, 

Containing both reason and rhyme, 
It is — that in Washington City, 

One never has any spare time ! 
Indeed it is something alarming 

The way that one's life slips away. 
Why, the hours seem no longer than minutes^ 

And a week is no more than a day! 
I am sure, when I lived in New England, 

I always had "something to show 
For my time," as papa would express it, 

But here, it is not at all so ! 
To be sure I go some to receptions, 

To Congress and lunches and balls. 
And am forced by papa's new position 

To make and receive many calls. 
But all this don't fully explain it. 

And here comes that reason of mine, 
'Tis because (you can look at your atlas) 

I am on the Meridian Line! 
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For longitude's reckoned from here, dear, 

We are marked on the map with a naught ! 
And I'm sure that's what shortens the hours, 

They don't seem so long as they ought ! 
You know the book tells about minutes. 

And minutes of course must make hours^ 
Tho', between us, that longitude chapter 

Has always exceeded my powers; 
I know I was stupid at school, dear. 

In my lessons was always behind. 
But e'en dunces may stumble on truths, dear 

(Like that Indian discovering the mine), 
So, don't laugh at my theory startling 

About this Meridian Line! 
But consult with the savants, I pray you. 

For something must really be done, 
And surely the same men could do it, 

Who arrange the eclipse of the sun ! 

"Oh! capital," cried Nelly, after finishing it; "did 
you think of it — did you do it yourself? How I wish 
I could be as bright! Please let me send this in my 
letter home. Cousin John does so enjoy anything funny, 
and Harry will be so horrified at the longitude part!" 

Anna hesitated, and Sidney looked up from his book 
and asked what the excitement was about. To his sis- 
ter's mingled gratification and alarm, he insisted on tak- 
ing a copy of the lines, and sending it anonymously to 
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the Echo, a college daily newspaper, to which both he 
and Harry were frequent contributors, and in which it 
duly appeared, headed, " From a Charming though Un- 
scientific Friend in D. C," to the great satisfaction of 
all in the secret. 

Meanwhile Nelly's blank-book was useful, as when a 
letter was impossible, she would make entries like the 
following, as a framework for future talks with her 
mother and Amy: 

''Saturday: Forenoon at Corcoran Art Gallery, — paintings 
upstairs, four rooms ; marbles, casts, bronzes, etc., below ; Floren- 
tine doors ; Vila's Napoleon — Vestal Tuccia, Lost Dogs : all the 
gift of one generous man ; at Arlington in p. m. First time in 
Virginia — grave of unknown dead; refugees' graves: thousands 
of crows coming home." 

Anyone who has been in Washington can at once fill 
in this outline with pictures of deep interest, especially as 
to Arlington, than which no place, unless it be Mount 
Vernon, is more full of pathetic interest to every Ameri- 
can. The last line of the memorandum may not be as 
easily understood. It was on their return from Arling- 
ton, as they were crossing the aqueduct bridge, from 
the Virginia to the Maryland side of the Potomac, that 
Nelly and Sidney, whose eyes were always wide open to 
all natural objects, suddenly perceived far above them a 
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vast number of birds heavily flapping over in a south- 
westerly direction. Steadily, slowly, silently, by dozens; 
by scores ; by hundreds ; by thousands : on they came. 

"Geese flying South, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Carruth, carelessly, when her attention was 
called to them by her 
son, who rode on 
horseback beside the 
carriage. 

'' O, no, mamma ! 
They are crows. But 
did you ever see so 
many ? Where can 
they be coming from, 
or going to ? " 

The negro 
driver being 
appealed t o, 
assured Sid- 
ney '' Dey al- 




THE MORNING START. 



lus goes jus' 

so, sah, ebery night, sah; dey roos' over dah, back o' 
Arlington woods, sah. O, yes, Miss Nelly ; deres a pow- 
erful lot of em : say it's a sign of a storm w en dey 
flies so low. You' just oughter hear 'em in de mornin'; 
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'bout sunrise, ef youVe lookin' out, you'll see 'em all 
flyin' t other way, an' you'll hear em, too; s'pose deys 
too tired to holler much at night, but dey makes a 
mighty hootin' in de mornin' ; 'deed dey does." 

Acting upon this information, Sidney awoke about six 
o'clock the next morning, and was rewarded by ample 
fulfillment of all promised by Isaiah. 

According to agreement, he rapped at Nelly's door, and 
she stumbled sleepily to her window, and was soon wide 
awake in her interest in the wonderful numbers and gyra- 
tions of the dusky birds; but no persuasions would in- 
duce Jessie to rouse herself enough to look or to listen. 

Miss Anna, less drowsy, called from the next cham- 
"ber, "Is anything the matter, girls?" 

''O, no!" answered Nelly, appearing in the doorway 
between their rooms, penitent and picturesque in her night 
gown and red knitted shoes, with a blue balmoral skirt 
hastily wrapped around her shoulders; "I'm very sorry 
I waked you, but the crows are so wonderful I Please 
let me open these south shutters. You can see them with- 
out getting up then — hundreds and hundreds." 

" I should think so, by the noise they're making," said 
Anna, sitting up, and rubbing her eyes. "Why, Nelly, 
there are thousands I Quick, shut the window, childie, 
and come cuddle in by me. You can't see them from 
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your bed, and if you catch cold, I shall have more crows 
than I want to pick with your mother, and mine, too. 
0h I there come more — and still more I Will anybody 
believe us when we try to tell them how many we have 

" Sidney will," said Nelly, " for he is up, looking too," 

Miss Anna, however, felt as if some of her Boston 

friends ought to know too, and a few months later, the 

readers of her favorite magazine came upon this, under 

the head of 

WASHINGTON CROWS. 

There is one pageant which the Washington newspaper cor- 
respondents have neglected to report and describe. 

It is even possible that they have never witnessed it, though 
it is of daily occurrence, and requires neither fee, card nor cos- 
tdme from those who attend. I may call it the processional and 
recessional of the crows, for it is a solemn coming and going, 
with a music peculiarly its own. 

Every morning, about half an hour before sunrise, myriads of 
.crows pass over the city in a northeasterly direction, on their 
way from their Virginia roosting-place, in the woods behind 
Arlington Heights, to their feeding-ground on the Maryland 
side of the Potomac, past Capitol Hill, Kendall Green, and I 
know not how far beyond. 

During the month of January I was frequently awakened 
shortly after six o*cIock, by their hoarse cawings, and from then 
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until nearly eight, they streamed steadily over; first a vanguard 
of two or three, then a bee-like swarm of a hundred in a group, 
then a dozen in line, and so on, till the whole sky was as 
thickly sown with black spots as we ever see it at midnight 
with stars. 

I often leave the upper half of my shutters open over night, 
that I may lie and watch them from my bed. 

It has a curious Japanese-screen-like effect, — the long suc- 
cession of dusky birds, flying diagonally across the cold, gray 
square of sky, framed by my sash, one corner of the space hung 
with the bare stems and withered berries of last season's wood- 
bine. 

On a clear day the crows fly very high — mere drifting specks 
of black, almost to be mistaken for charred bits blown from 
some chimney; but on a foggy morning they descend so low 
as to look the size of pigeons, and when snow is falling they 
seem bewildered, flying hither and thither, with loud, scolding 
notes, coming down almost between the housetops, evidently 
^ut of their course, which, in favorable weather, is as straight as 
the flight of an arrow. 

Once, when it was very clear and cold, I fancied that they 
were exhilarated by the keen air; for they soared and dived ^ 
and circled, chasing each other in a dozen wild and graceful 
figures, — now high, now low. 

But this may have been only the friskiness of some of the 
juniors, incautiously left behind. They must number many 
thousands, for my every attempt to count or even estimate them, 
ends in confusion and failure. 
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There is a strange charm in watching their free, strong, tire- 
less flight, and apparently endless succession. 

A little before sunset they begin to come swinging back, in 
the same scattering way, but with no frolicking, and little sound, 
again covering over an hour in their transit. 

I especially remember one of those glorious, fervent sunsets 
in December, when the whole western sky was of the deepest 
orange, fading to pale blue overhead. 

As I came past the White House, the great silver shield of 
the full moon rose slowly behind New York Avenue Church. 
The broad street was thronged with saunterers; velvet and fur- 
robed matrons, saucy-hatted girls, shrewd-faced politicians, and 
tattered but grinning Sambos, while far above all swept the 
black army of the crows, solemnly, silently floating over the gay 
city to the desolate woods beyond the yellow river. 

Most of the follow^ing vvreek w^as spent by the younger 
girls in sight-seeing, with Sidney. They went to the 
United States Treasury, that enormous gray granite tem- 
ple, where over two thousand clerks, men and women, 
are employed from nine to four o'clock, daily, in mat- 
ters pertaining to Government bonds, notes and ex- 
penditures. 

To the Patent Office, where, in beautifully-frescoed halls, 
they walked till they were dizzy and bewildered between 
rows of glass cases, filled with models of every invented 
thing, from buttons to pile-drivers and steam-engines. 
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To the Dead-Letter Office, where dozens of clerks 
are ever busy sorting, opening, destroying or forward- 
ing (according to value) the scores of letters that are 
daily mailed by stupid, ignorant or careless people, with 
no address, or with one insufficient or illegible. And 
not letters only, but packages of every sort, from a 
lock of " baby's hair,'' to a live horned frog, or a rat- 
tle-snake in alcohol. To the State, War and Navy 
Building, a magnificent granite, fire-proof palace, where 
three departments are already established, though the 
fourth side of the structure (it is built like the Patent 
Office, round a quadrangular court-yard) is yet unfinishied. 
To the Smithsonian Institute, and its annex, the Na- 
tional Museum, with their rich collections in every 
branch of natural science. To the Louise Home, where 
forty gentlewomen of reduced fortunes are given every 
comfort by the generosity of William W. Corcoran,, 
the aged banker, in memory of his wife and daughter 
who died young. To Alexandria, aristocratic, dilapi- 
dated and picturesque, where Washington went to 
church, and poor Ellsworth threw away his life in an 
act of boyish bravado. To the Soldiers' Home, with 
its lovely woods. To the Signal Office, and many other 
interesting places. 

In their forenoon excursions (and most of the Gov- 
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ernment offices are closed to visitors at two o'clock) 
Miss Anna went with them, but in the afternoons she 
was usually busy in making or receiving calls with her 
mother. Although the formal society " season " is not 
supposed to begin until New Years Day, there was 
already a great deal of visiting among the Congressional 
ladies; and the Carruths, having many old friends in 
the Massachusetts delegation, were constantly asked to 
little luncheons and afternoon teas, where their pretty 
faces and sweet manners soon made them general fav- 
orites. Anna enjoyed this very much, but she was also 
very fond of Sidney, whose mature manliness often 
made her forget that he was four or five years her 
junior. 

Like him, she really wished to know all that was 
to be learned at the places where he carried the younger 
girls. Jessie, on the contrary, cared far more for dress 
and company, than she did for what she called "the 
beasts and bones, and stocks and stones," of the Smith- 
sonian Institute and National Museum; and Mrs. Car- 
ruth would sometimes allow Anna to beg off from a 
round of calls, and let Jessie take her sisters place 
in the carriage, perfectly satisfied to sit there and keep 
her mothers list, hand her her cards at each house, 
watch the passers-by, and, when she returned, tell the 
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driver where to go next. Sidney scolded and frowned 
at her in vain. She would not believe that it was half 
as interesting to go to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and see all the processes of making our ex- 
quisitely designed and engraved United States bank- 
notes, as it was to go with her mother to spend a 
roll of them for laces, ribbons and flowers; or that 
visiting the Government buildings was as agreeable as 
calling on the wives of the cabinet officers who pre- 
sided over them, though her own share in the call con- 

?7jiT-v^ . sisted in studying 

rT^^' i^M^^^ out their residences 

^i:t^N\ in the Congres- 
\^J^:^ .s^ sional Directory, 
and accompanying 
her mother as just 
described. She was 
lacking in imagina- 
tion, as well as in 
the desire for 
knowledge which 
animated the others. When she saw a specimen of coral 
at the Museum, she accepted the fact merely, and passed 
on. It held no suggestion for her, caused no picture in 
her mind, whereas to Sidney its similarity to the human 
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brain, as he had seen it delineated in his physiology, 
was at once apparent and interesting, and set him to 
reviewing some curious instances of which he had read, 
of accidental pressure upon the brain, resulting in loss 
of memory until the pressure was removed, after which 
the person would begin thinking and speaking exactly 
where he had left off when the accident took place. 
To Anna and Nelly, the coral recalled all that they 
had read of coral 
islands, or atolls, in 
the Southern seas: 
beautiful rings of 
tropical verdure, 
surrounding a la- 
goon whose glassy 
clearness reflects 
the stately cocoa- 
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nut-trees that fringe its shores. To Nelly there had 
always been a special charm in reading of the slow 
growth of these reefs, rising, not from the bottom of the 
sea, as it was once supposed, but from a basis of volcanic 
rocks some one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
eighty feet below the surface, from which generation after 
generation of tiny polype cells grew, hardened and died, 
bud upon bud, year after year, till they came out into 
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the air and sun, and were ready to catch any seed, leaf, 
branch or nut, the winds and waves might bring. 

The Congressional Directory referred to, is a pam- 
phlet of some one hundred and eighty pages, published 
yearly in Washington, for the convenience of residents 
there, and to them as familiar as household words, and 
almost as indispensable as horse-cars or postage-stamps. 

So full is it of official information of general interest, 
we wonder it is not more widely circulated. The first 
third of the volume contains brief biographies of all 
our Senators, representatives and delegates, stating when 
and where they were born, where educated, what occu- 
pation they have pursued, what offices held, and when 
their present term expires. 

When Mrs. Carruth first saw this little memoir of 
her husband, which happened to be at the foot of a 
right-hand page, she told Anna that she did not dare 
to turn the leaf. 

"Just think of it!" she cried; "they've even given 
the number of votes by which Robert was elected. 
Fm afraid the next thing will be who he married, and 
how old I am, — that Sidney's nose inclines to be 
aquiline, and how many dresses I had made for you." 

"You are both mentioned, my dear," remarked Mr. 
Carruth, quietly. 
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" Really, papa ? '' exclaimed Anna, in a low tone of 
dismay, while Mrs. Carruth closed her eyes in mock 
despair as Jessie caught the book from her hands, 
crying, " O where, papa ? show me, do, quick I " 

He turned to the end where there was an alpha- 
betical list of Congressmen, and their homes and Wash- 
ington addresses, preceded by this note: 

The * designates those whose wives accompany them ; the 
§ designates those whose daughters accompany them; the || 
designates those having other ladies with them. 

Jessie eagerly read this aloud, and then her father s 
record, as follows: 

* § Robert Carruth, Boston, Mass. — No. Mass. Avenue, 

N. W. 

" O papa ! " she added, " why didn't you have two of 
those wiggley marks, one for Anna, and one for me, 
and those parallel lines for Nelly?" 

" Of course not," answered her mother, with prompt 
severity. " It would have been very improper when 
you are both little girls, not in society." 

"The directory takes no cognizance of children," said 
Sidney, crushingly; whereat poor Jessie looked so mor- 
tified that her father .stroked her hair consolingly, and 
whispered : 
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" I was very much tempted to, just to astonish you 
and the quiet little pigeon, but I was afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy and your mother." 

"How horrified Harry would have been," whispered 
Nelly to Sidney, for Mr. Carruth's asides were always 
audible to all. 

" But what a very simple and convenient arrange- 
ment ! " said Anna's quiet contralto voice. " Now we 
can tell just who to call on, and where they live. Do 
see, Jessie, if the Campbell girls are here, or only their 
mother." 

The directory also contains a list of the various Con- 
gressional committees, and the members of each; the 
names and residences of all Capitol officials, including 
newspaper correspondents; a description of the Capitol 
itself, with the ground plans of its three stories: and 
numbered diagrams of the Senate Chamber and House 
of Representatives, the numbers corresponding to a list 
of the members, so that a stranger in the gallery can 
at once identify any speaker, the rule being that while 
addressing the House he must stand in his own place/ 

There is also a complete list of all officers of the 
Government: President, Cabinet Secretaries, heads' of 
bureaus and divisions, officers stationed at the Navy 
Yard, Observatory, etc., and their city addresses; all 
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foreign ministers, and where they may be found, as 
well as a list of our own ministers and consuls abroad, 
the latter alone covering over a dozen pages. Another 
page gives all the places of worship in the District, 
their pastors, and hours of service, as well as places 
of amusement, and, best of all, an excellent map of 
the city. Sidney and Nelly at once fell to studying 
this, tracing all the walks and drives they had taken or 
were planning ; and they were almost equally pleased to 
find a page of statistics about the Capitol, so exactly 
what Harry would like to have, that Nelly copied them 
into her book that evening, as follows: 

THE CAPITOL. 

The Capitol fronts the east, and stands on a plateau ninetv 
feet above the level of the Potomac, in latitude 38"* 55' 48" north, 
and longitude ^^"^ i' 48" west from Greenwich. 

The southeast corner-stone of the original building was laid 
on the 1 8th of September, 1793, by President Washington, 
aided by the Freemasons of Maryland. It was constructed of 
sandstone, painted white, from an island in Acquia Creek, Vir- 
ginia, under the direction of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, 
George Hadfield, and afterward, of B. H. Latrobe, architects. 
The north wing was finished in 1800, and the south wing in 
181 1, a wooden passage-way connecting them. On the 24th of 
August, 18 14, the interior of both wings was destroyed by Brit- 
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ish incendiaries, but they were immediately rebuilt. In 1818 
the central portion of the building was commenced, under the 
architectural superintendence of Charles Bulfinch, and the orig- 
inal building was finally completed in 1827. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations and repairs, up to 1827^ 
was ^52,433,844.1 3. 

The corner-stone of the extensions to the Capitol was laid 
on the 4th of July, 185 1, by President Fillmore, Daniel Web- 
ster officiating as orator of the day. Thomas A. Walter was 
architect, and subsequently Edward Clark, under whose direction 
the work was completed in November, 1867. The material used 
for the extensions is white marble from the quarries of Lee, 
Massachusetts, with white marble columns from the quarries of 
Cockeysville, Maryland. 

The dome of the original central building was constructed of 
wood, but was removed in 1856, to be replaced by the present 
stupendous structure of cast-iron, which was completed in 1865. 
The entire weight of iron used is 8,909,200 pounds. 

The main building is three hundred and fifty-two feet four 
inches long in front, and one hundred and twenty-one feet and 
six inches deep, with a portico one hundred and sixty feet 
wide, of twenty-four columns on the east, and a projection of 
eighty-three feet on the west, embracing a recessed portico of 
ten coupled columns. 

The extensions are placed at the north and south ends of 
the main building, with connected corridors forty-four feet long, 
by fifty-six feet wide, flanked by columns. 

Each extension is one hundred and forty-two feet eight 
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inches in front, by two hundred and thirty^ight feet ten inches 
deep, with porticoes of twenty-two columns each on their eastern 
fronts, and with porticoes of ten columns on their ends and on 
their western fronts. 

The entire length of the building is seven hundred and fifty- 
one feet four inches, and the greatest depth, including por- 
ticoes and steps, is three hundred and twenty-four feet. The 
area covered by the entire building is one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand, one hundred and twelve square feet. [Over 
31-2 acres.] 

The dome is crowned by a bronze statue of Freedom, 
modeled by Crawford, which is nineteen feet, six inches high, 
and which weighs 14,985 pounds. The height of the dome 
above the base line of the east front, is two hundred and 
eighty-seven feet, eleven inches; the height from the top of the 
balustrade of the building, is two hundred and seventeen feet, 
eleven inches ; and the greatest diameter at the base, is one 
hundred and thirty-five feet, five inches. 

The rotunda is ninety-five feet, six inches in diameter, and 
its height from the floor to the top of the canopy, is one 
hundred and eighty feet, three inches. 

The Senate Chamber is one hundred and twelve feet in 
length, by eighty-two feet in width, and thirty feet in height. Its 
galleries will accommodate one thousand persons. 

The Representatives Hall is one hundred and thirty feet 
in length, by ninety-three feet in breadth, and thirty feet in 
height. 

The Supreme Court room was occupied by the Senate until 
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December, i860, the court having previously occupied the room 
beneath, now used as a law library. 

The Library of Congress was burned by the British in 1814,. 
and was partially destroyed by an accidental fire, in 185 1. The 
present centre hall was finished in 1853, and the wing halls 
were finished in 1867, 
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MORE SIGHT-SEEING. 



One day in the upper hall of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Nelly found the model of a Swiss lake-village, 
copied from one by Professor Riitimeyer. 

It was so pretty and toy-like that she called Jessie to 
come and look, and asked Sidney to tell them about it. 

He willingly explained that, in the long ago ages, 
many hundred years before the birth of Christ, — so 
long ago that there is no written history of them, and 
they are therefore called pre-historic times, — the rude 
tribes then living in Switzerland built their villages 
upon wooden platforms resting upon posts or piles 
driven into the muddy bottoms of lakes. 

8i 
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"These island-like villages were connected with the 
shore or mainland by a long narrow bridge, which could 
be quickly lifted or destroyed should the lake-dwellers 
be pursued by wild beasts or human enemies/' said 
Sidney. 

" Yes, yes I " cried Nelly, pointing to the model ; " here 
is the bridge, and there are two little men on it, 
carrying home a dead deer, slung on a pole between 
them." 

"And here are their cows feeding on the shore,'"^ 
said Jessie, also hanging over the case, and pointing to 
a green expanse at the land end of the bridge ; " do 
you suppose they drove them home every night ? " 

" More likely they took their milk-pails over to the 
cows, in summer-time at least," said Sidney ; " hasn't the 
artist put any milkmaids into the model?" 

" No," answered Nelly, soberly, peering, with her head 
almost on the glass of the case, in her intentness; "but 
there are two little women on the platform, making fish- 
nets, and there are three people at a sort of table. I 
think one of them is cleaning a fish, and the others 
are pounding something in a bowl, or mortar. And, 
look ! there is a man fishing, and another in a boat, — a 
sort of a dug-out." 

" Of course they could have nothing better," said Sid- 
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ney, " when they had no decent tools. You wouldn't 
expect a man to make an elegant Rushton canoe, or 
an Adirondack skiff, when he had nothing but sharp- 
ened stones for his axe, saw, hammer and plane — and 
no nails at all." 

" But how do you know what they had or did, when 
there is no history?" asked Jessie. 

And then Sidney explained that the pottery and rude 
tools and weapons of these primitive people had been 
discovered in 1854, by Dr. F. Keller, in the bottom of 
Lake Zurich, and that since then, in more than a hun- 
dred and fifty places, traces of similar lake-dwellings had 
been found in Swiss lakes, thousands of the piles on 
which they were built still standing, firmly fixed in the 
mud, though their upper ends have decayed. 

" Mixed with the dishes and weapons, are the bones 
of fish and of animals which they have killed for food, 
or for their skins, of which, I suppose, they made their 
clothing, though in some places bits of coarse woven 
stuff were found, made of mingled flax and straw." 

" But why mightn't they have belonged to people 
not so very long ago ? " asked Nelly ; " people who 
lived out there just for the fun of it, or because they 
were too poor to do any better?" 

"The rudeness and clumsiness of their implements is 
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one proof of their age/' answered Sidney. " People in 
the centre of Europe did not use hammers, and arrow- 
heads, and knives of stone, after the uses and properties 
of iron had been discovered. Geologists divide those 
far-away periods into the stone age, the bronze age, 
and the iron age, according to these relics, which show 
the slow progress of civilization. I suppose these lake- 
dwellers used to throw all their rubbish into the water, 
and besides what would accumulate gradually, their 
villages must often have been destroyed by accidental 
fires, or by enemies, and then human bones and whole 
dishes would sink down and down into the mud, with 
the broken platters and bowls, and the fish and meat 
bones, and there they were preserved for us to wonder 
over. Some of these villages are much older or less 
civilized than others, for where only bones of the wild 
boar and deer were found, there were only stone spear- 
heads and hammers, showing that the earlier tribes 
lived by hunting merely; and in other places, where 
they found the bones of domestic animals, like cows, 
goats and pigs, there were with them tools less clumsy 
in workmanship, and made of bronze; while the jugs, 
etc., were of better designs, perhaps ornamented a little ; 
and all these showed that they had begun to keep herds, 
and own flocks, and to cast metals in a rude way. 
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"And then bits of cloth, and kernels of half-burned 
grain, and even charred bits of bread were discovered '* — 

" O, yes ! " interrupted Nelly ; " that showed that they 
could weave and cook a little, and cultivate fields." 

** Certainly," said Sidney, smiling at her appreciative 
interest; "and when a few iron implements and really 
graceful jars were discovered *' — 

" O Sid ! " cried Jessie, " do you believe it all ? " and 
she concealed a yawn, and walked away to the case of 
humming-birds, and amused herself by choosing which 
she would like for a hat. 

" / believe it I " exclaimed Nelly, indignantly, " and I 
think it would have been very pleasant to live out 
in the middle of a lovely lake, and have nothing to 
do but weave nets and milk the cows, and go- boating 
and fishing," and her eyes grew dreamy as she began 
in imagination to paint a picture of herself and Jessie 
and Amy, bareheaded and barefooted, perhaps, bring- 
ing home great baskets of fish; a picture something 
like the French peasant girls in a beautiful etching in 
cousin John's library, 

Sidney knew her face so well, that he guessed how 
her thoughts ran, and with manly abruptness dispelled 
her pretty visions. 

" I suppose you think the girls then looked like Dres- 
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den china shepherdesses, with ribboned crooks over 
their shoulders, and rosettes on their shoes, and all 
that nonsense ; '' and, picking up Nelly's note-book, he 
made a sketch like the one given here. 

" But you must remem- 
ber that there were no 
pretty things to wear then,, 
nothing better than sheep- 
skins; and there were no 
schools, nor books, nor 
carpets, nor hair-mattresses, 
no croquet or tennis, na 
candy or ice cream/' 
Then he took her tO' 
the next case where were arranged actual relics of these 
lacustrine villages, from the rude stone celts, sharpened 
boar's tusks, sockets and wedge-shaped tools of stag-horn, 
and perforators and scrapers of bone, belonging to the 
earliest period, to the later bronze knives, fish-hooks, nee- 
dles, stilettos, bracelets, ornamental hair-pins with globular 
heads, fragments of reddish pottery, bits of coarse flaxen 
stuff, and kernels of grain of various kinds. 

The woven bits and the grains were charred and 
black, and the latter were exhibited in small bottles. 
One of the bronze knives was sickle or crescent-shaped, 
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and some of the fragments of potteiy had rude at- 
tempts at an ornamental pattern, in rows of dimples 
or diagonal dashes, around them. Nelly wondered that 
bronze should have been used before iron, it seemed so 
much simpler to work one metal, than a combination 
of two ; and she wondered, too, at the patience that 
could do so much with so little. 

While they were examining these things two ladies 
came by, and stopped to look at the model. One of 
them had evidently seen it before, for she said : 

" Oh ! here it is ; and if you are interested in the lake- 
dwellers, you ought to read a story Sir Arthur Helps 
wrote, called ' Realmah.' The scene is laid in one of 
these villages, and it s a charming book." 

They strolled on, but Sidney made a note of the 
name, and the next time he went to the Congressional 
Library, from which as a member s son, he was entitled 
to take books, he brought it home, and having in- 
terested Anna in the subject, he read it aloud to her 
and Nelly in all their leisure moments. 

One passage in the second volume, was so beautiful 
that Anna copied it into her scrap-book, and as the 
work is not as widely known as it deserves to be, it 
may not be amiss to quote it here. It is supposed 
to be uttered by Sir John Ellesmere, one of the im- 
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aginary group of friends to whom the lake romance is 
read, and is a remonstrance against anyone's being dull. 
What, dull ! when you do not know what gives its loveli- 
ness of form to the lily, its depth of color to the violet, its 
fragrance to the rose; when you do not know in what con- 
sists the venom of the adder, any more than you can imitate 
the glad movements of the dove; when, unlike the wisest of 
monarchs and of men, far from knowing trees as he did, 'from 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,' you do not know 
anything even of the two extremes of Solomon's great knowl- 
edge in this behalf; and when even these crushed syringa 
leaves might form a subject for you to investigate, which for 
the remainder of your natural life, should save you from dull- 
ness: — what, dull! when the all-pervading forces and powers of 
chemistry are unknown to you; when light, heat, electricity, 
are mere words to you, — clad with no more ideas for you 
than they are for that boy who is whistling as he goes along, 
unmindful, nay, unconscious, of the beauty and grandeur of 
this glorious building: what, dull! when earth, air and water 
are all alike mysteries to you ; and when, as you stretch out 
your hand, you do not touch anything the properties of which 
you have mastered; while, all the time, nature is inviting you 
to talk earnestly with her, to understand her, to subdue her, 
and to be blessed by her : what, dull ! when you have not 
travelled to the ends of the earth, and have not seen what 
your forefathers, the mighty men of old — some of whom were 
not dull men — have formed, and built, and restrained and van- 
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quished: what, dull! when you have travelled over so few 
minds, and have not read the hundred great books of the 
world — for there have been at least a hundred books written 
by men who were not dull, and whose works fulfil the words 
of Samson, when he went down to Timnath to take a wife 
from among the Philistines, and, found that which, as he said, 
combined leonine strength with honied sweetness; what, dull! 
when you know nothing of the niceties of theology, the sub- 
tleties of metaphysics, the closeness of logic, the completeness 
of mathematics, the intricacies, and withal, the beauties of juris- 
prudence and of law : — dull, you say ; and you know nothing, 
comparatively nothing, of the long, finely-woven chain-work of 
history, telling you, as best it can, of the innumerable tribes of 
men who have fought and bled — sinned, suffered and rejoiced 

— even as we are now doing, in these which are rashly de- 
nominated the later ages : — what, dull ! when Art divine, whether 
expressed in painting, in sculpture, or in architecture, is a thing 
which, even when you admire it, you ignorantly gaze at, as the 
heathens at Athens ignorantly worshipped their ' Unknown God : ' 

— what, dull ? when there are thousands, nay, millions, of human 
beings, at least as worthy as yourself (aye, and poor animals too; 
for God only knows how much they need care, and what a bur- 
den lies upon our souls for our conduct to them), some of 
whom might be aided, cheered, improved, invigorated, soothed» 
by the smallest deed or word of sympathy on your part ! 

Go away, man; learn something, do something, understand 
something; and let me hear no more of your dullness con- 
densing itself into malignity. 
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The Congressional Library had a great charm for our 
young people, and its presiding genius, the chief libra- 
rian, always made them welcome there. 

" I believe he knows everything,'' Nelly wrote to 
Harry; "people are always saying, 'ask Mr. Spofford, 
he will know,* and he does; and though he is as busy 
as he can be, he is never unwilling to answer even 
me. 

The Capitol itself was endlessly attractive, and Sidney 
used to say that all roads led there, so many reasons 
were discovered for including it in their day's pro- 
gramme. In a cold day it was the warmest place, in 
rainy weather, the most cheerful, and in sunshine its 
pure, polished marble, against the deep, blue, Washing- 
ton sky, was as lovely as a snow-palace. 

One night. when they had been to a tea at the Navy 
Yard, and came by the Capitol as the full moon was 
high in the east, they found it loveliest of all. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed an enthusiastic " old resident," who 
was of the party, " wait till June, when this park is 
full of roses and fragrant honeysuckle, and the Marine 
Band plays here, and there is a night session of Con^ 
gress, and the dome is illuminated ! Then it is as lovely 
as anything in the Arabian Nights!" 

" Night session ! " cried Mrs. Carruth, who was very 
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practical. " O dear ! I don't want to think of that I 
Robert gets tired enough now, with day sessions ! " 
It was about this time that Nelly wrote to Amy Ray : 

Washington, Dec 31, 188-. 

Dear Amy, — Perhaps you think IVe forgotten my promise, 
tut I've only been waiting for a quiet chance to write a good, 
long letter. 

To-day is very rainy, and as Jessie and I are both a little 
hoarse, from getting too warm in the Mt. Vernon greenhouse 
yesterday, Mrs. Carruth says we shall not stir out-of-doors, for 
she wants us to be perfectly well to-morrow. You know we are 
going to assist her in receiving New Year's calls. I am dread- 
ing it, for of course almost all will be strangers, but Jessie is 
delighted, and so anxious to get over her cold, that she is 
taking everything that has been prescribed. Quite a list, for 
there is gelsemium every two hours, from Mrs. Carruth, red- 
pepper tea made by Miss Anna, rock candy and lemon-juice 
(her father), and, hardest of all, Sidney's advice, to "hold her 
tongue." Really and truly she is curled up on the sofa, under 
an Afghan, reading, with her bottle of pellets in her pocket, 
a bowl of pepper-tea on the mantel over her head, and when 
she has half scalded herself with that, she takes a comfort- 
ing sip of lemon. I am not half as hoarse as she is, but I 
accept that, now and then. Sidney is shut up in the library 
with his father, answering letters for him, and Mrs. Carruth and 
Miss Anna have gone to order the refreshments and flowers for 
to-morrow. 
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The spread is to be in the library, which opens out of the 
back parlor, and also into the hall : chicken-salad, oysters in va- 
rious ways, cakes of all kinds, coffee, and, if the day proves 
cold, bouillon, which is an elegant kind of beef-tea, and, if 
it's warm, ices and creams. Jessie and I are to be in that 
room, and help pour coffee, etc. She has a lovely rose-colored 
cashmere dress, and I my light blue nun's veiling, that I had 
new last Class-day, you know. Wasn't it fortunate cousin Mi- 
randa thought of my bringing it } My fan looks lovely with 
it. Miss Anna has a cream-colored silk, with a train, and deep 
red roses, and a fan of the same ^ shade, but dear me, I meant 
to tell you about the city, and now I will. 

First, the Capitol. Of course you know how it looks outside, 
but if you could only go through it with me ! I would take 
you up the white marble steps on the east side, and through 
the beautiful bronze doors, designed by Randolph Rogers, and 
cast in Munich. They represent nine scenes in the life of 
Columbus: four panels on each door, and one over it, all sui^ 
rounded with a framework of heads and full-length figures of 
knights and ladies in full relief and most exquisite fine work» 
They open into the rotunda, where the walls are covered with 
eight enormous historical paintings, such as the cabin of the 
Mayflower, the signing of the Declaration of Independence, etc., 
and above all is the great dome, that rises so high it makes 
one dizzy to look up into it ; but Sidney says, " so much the 
better, for the frescoes at the top are very absurd and ugly." 
Then we would walk into the Library of Congress, on the same 
floor: it is shaped like a letter H, and is fire-proof; the floor 
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marble, the three galleries and the walls, and even the book 
shelves, of iron, painted white and gold, and the doors of the 
alcoves of openwork iron, gilded.' We must not speak aloud 
here, for ever so many people are sitting round the tables, read- 
ing or studying, or taking notes. Anyone can go there and 
read, but only the families of Congressmen and other Govern- 
ment officials can take away books without depositing money 
equal to their value. This money is returned when they bring 
back the books. 

From the balcony outside the library, is a beautiful view of 
the city, but best of all is the outlook from the dome, if you 
don't mind climbing up ever and ever so many stairs. 

It is very easy to get lost in the Capitol, there are so many 
corridors, all paved with cream-colored and blue tiles, the win- 
dows looking out ' among the white marble columns of the 
outside ; some of the walls are beautifully frescoed with the 
birds and animals of America, and heads of celebrated men ; 
some of the stairways are of white, and some of red Tennessee 
marble, and the Senate stairs have elegant bronze balustrades 
all cupids and deer and branches — but I cannot begin to 
tell you how handsome it is, and how endless it seems. I 
will describe the Senate Chamber and Supreme Court and stat- 
uary hall another time. 

Of course you know about the Smithsonian Institute and 
National Museum, but .besides all the animals, minerals, shells, 
etc., there are costume figures of many nations as large as 
life. There is a Laplander dressed in white fur, seated in his 
sledge, to which is harnessed a real stuffed reindeer, and there 
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is a model of his hut, so that you feel as if you had really 
been there; and there are so many seals and walruses and 
polar bears, grouped about, as well as in cases, and a wax figure 
of Dr. Kane and his Esquimaux, in the clothes they really wore 
— that I had a dreadful dream that night, of being attacked by 
wolves, in trying to find the North pole. 

I am beginning to feel quite at home here, and to know my 
way about the city, which is much easier to learn than Boston ; 
for the streets named First, Second, Third, and so on, up to 
Thirtieth and over, run exactly north and south, and all those 
called A, B, C, and so on, as far as W, run precisely east 
and west. The avenues^ which are wider, and named for the 
States of the Union, cross the streets diagonally, which makes 
odd corners, and leaves a good many triangular spaces that 
are called " reservations " (reserved by Government, you know), 
and are laid out like little parks, with grass and seats, a 
fountain or a statue; and it makes the city very open and 
cheerful looking. You will be pleased, to hear that Massa- 
chusetts avenue is the finest of all, though Pennsylvania is 
called * the avenue,' and has most of the good shops on it, as 
well as the Treasury, the Capitol, White House, etc. Sidney 
is perfectly delighted with the way the houses are numbered 
here, but I can't explain that in a letter. He wishes they had 
been equally sensible in choosing the trees. There are plenty 
of them, but Rhode Island avenue is planted with tulip trees, 
and G street with lindens, Eleventh with sycamores, etc. Now 
he would have had the lindens on L street, tulip trees on T 
street, sycamores on S, etc. Then, if you knew about trees, 
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you could tell where you were just by looking up, and if you 
didn't, you'd have to learn. I thought I should puzzle him by 
asking what he would have on G street, but he said at once 
Gingko trees. Don't you remember that big one on Boston 
Common, near the Joy street steps? I used to get the leaves 
in the fall for dolls' fans, when I was a little girl. There are 
a great many of them in the parks here, and one street (the 
west side of Lafayette Park) is planted with them, in compli- 
ment to a gentleman who lives on the corner, and was a mis- 
sionary in China for twenty years. The Gingko comes from 
there, you know. 

From the front door of this house, you can see two lovely 
little round " reservations," each with a bronze equestrian statue, 
in the middle of a grass-plot. The one east of us is General 
George H. Thomas, so that place is called the Thomas Circle, 
and Senators Edmunds and Morrill and Bayard live around it, 
and Professor Baird of the Smithsonian, too. The other, west 
of us, has General Scott, and is called Scott Circle. Massa- 
chusetts avenue and Rhode Island avenue. Sixteenth street and 
N street all cross here, so that the grass-plot is like the hub of 
a wheel with eight spokes, and Scott seems to be looking very 
sternly down Sixteenth street, at General Jackson, who is on a 
wildly prancing horse in Lafayette Park, in front of the White 
House. Off on General Scott's right, is Admiral Dupont, also 
bronze, but on foot, and Admiral Farragut is within hail, in 
Farragut square, and near General Thomas, is General Mc- 
Pherson (on horseback), and I couldn't help asking Sidney if 
he didn't believe these old fellpws talked over their war ad- 
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ventures some of these dark nights. He said I had altogether 
too much imagination, but Mr. Carruth came to my rescue 
with the " Twa Brigs o' Ayr," and LowelFs dialogue between 
Concord Bridge and the Monument; and Miss Anna reminded 
him of Dr. Holmes' poem about the two Cambridge churches: 

Like sentinel and nun they keep 

Their vigil on the green, 
One seems to guard and one to weep 

The dead who lie between. 

So that he declared he was " routed, — horse, foot and dragoons,'*" 
and would never dare •to attack me again unless we were alone. 
Now here is the end of my third sheet, so I must save Mt. 
Vernon for next time, as the luncheon bell is ringing. 
Good-by, with ever so much love. Your far-away 

Nelly.- 




CHAPTER VL 



A WALK AND A LETTER. 



Contrary to all expectations, the clouds that after- 
noon broke suddenly, as they have a way of doing in 
Washington, and the sky became dazzingly blue, and the 
broad sidewalks and clean asphalt-paved streets dried 
magically fast in the sunshine, which Anna insisted 
was far yellower than in New England. Nelly's cold 
was really very slight, and she looked so pleading, that 
Mrs. Carruth allowed her to accept Sidney's invitation 
to " take a good constitutional before dinner.'' And this 
gave him an opportunity to finish his lecture on im- 
agination. 

" It's not a bad thing if you don't let it run away 
with you," he admitted, "and I can see that it makes 
you enjoy things more than Jessie does; now at the 
Smithsonian, the other day, when you saw that stuffed 
buffalo, didn't you immediately imagine how he looked 
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alive, rushing over the prairie, with a herd of others, 
and the hunters galloping after them ? " 

"Of course I did," said Nelly; "didn't you?'' 
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** Certainly," an- 
swered Sidney, " and 
wished I were there, on a 
good horse/* 
** And when you saw that whole 
case of lovely gray and w^hite 
gulls, didn't you think of Lotus 
Bay, and wish you were there? didn't you almost feel 
the salt air on your cheeks, and hear the waves on the 
rocks?" asked Nelly in her turn, with rising color and 
enthusiasm. 
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" I don't remember the gulls particularly," he re- 
turned, "but I saw some scup in another case, and 
longed to be out fishing for them, off the second buoy." 

" O, yes ! " sighed Nelly, with such hearty sympathy 
that Sidney forgot all about his lecture and went on : 

" And the penguins and auks and divers, — didn't they 
make you think of ever so many desert-island and ship- 
wreck stories, where fellows saw the rocks and beach 
all swarming with them, and knocked them over with 
sticks, and lived on their eggs, and all that?" 

" Yes, indeed ! and didn't the albatross make you feel 
as if the Ancient Mariner ought to be there, too?" 

Their conversation was here interrupted by a sober- 
looking man, with half a dozen old umbrellas under his 
arm, who, in the moment of passing them, suddenly 
raised his voice in a loud, melancholy shout of "Um- 
brellas to mend ! to mend up / " taking Nelly so by sur- 
prise, that she jumped aside, and involuntarily laid her 
hand on Sidney's arm, then snatched it away, laugh- 
ing and blushing at her own folly. 

" Imagination again ! " laughed her companion ; " did 
you think it was the old Mariner redivivus ? Did 
you ' fear his skinny hand ' ? " 

" I will have my revenge by putting him on my list," 
said Nelly. " Cousin John asked me to bring him any 
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odd signs I saw, or street cries, or epitaphs. He has 
a book of such things, you know." 

" Has he ? Then you may tell him about a funny old 
darky I heard the other day, selling oysters, and talking 
as he went along, in the most comical, confidential way : 

'*' Fines' kind o' iysters! pritty iysters! such lively 
'tilligent iysters, can hardly keep em from jumpin' outer 
dis yer bucket ! ' and at last, when nobody would buy, 
he turned up a side street, calling out, *de iyster-mans 
goin' away,' in a mournful voice, as if he was sure 
they would be sorry, but it really was too late." 

" ril certainly put him down," said Nelly, laughing 
heartily; "and oh! look there;" and they read on a 
little board on the front of a whitewashed cabin, just 
big enough to have a door and two windows, '* Chairs 
cained here!\ 

Small as the house was, it was absolutely neat, and 
in summer must have been really pretty. A fragrant 
honeysuckle vine covered all one side, its leaves still 
abundant and green, and freshly starched, snowy lace 
curtains screened the windows. 

Next door, was a stately four-story stone-trimmed resi- 
dence of a Senator, and beyond that a vacant lot, where 
hens and a goat wandered pensively among tufts of 
weeds and abandoned tomato cans. 
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" Would your cousin care for odd names ? " asked 
Sidney, and Nelly thinking that he would, they turned 
into a street of' shops, and before they reached home 
the following were scribbled on the backs of letters in 
Sidney's pocket, all taken from signs they saw, or from 
passing wagons : 

"Fall and Love," "Wm. McCustard," "Louis Dorr," 
" W. L. Argue, notary public " ; " Patents. Eils and Doo- 
little. Law " ; " Fister and Elms " ; " Solomon Stover, 
wood and coal " ; " Augustus Bogus " ; " Geo. M. Oys- 
ter " ; " A. Fishman " ; " A. Lepreux " ; " T. Tourney, 
marble-yard " ; " M. Pinchawer, Tailor " ; " Bromwell and 
Talks " ; " The mosest cigars for the leasest money " ; 
" Fairfax and Arundel " ; " Pendennis Dairy." 

The next morning Nelly heard a man going by at 
seven o'clock, shouting, ''Hot hominy! hominy hot I'' 
in the most appetizing way, finished her list with that, 
and enclosed it in the following letter to her mother: 

Washington, Jan. i, 188-. 

Dear Mamma, — A Happy New Year to you and to all, 
and ever so many of them! How I wish you were here! It 
is so warm and lovely I cannot believe it is winter. The ther- 
mometer stood at fifty-one degrees before breakfast, out of doors, 
on the north side of the house. It is over sixty degrees now, 
at ten o'clock. Mrs. Carruth wants us to be all ready to re- 
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ceive callers at one, so I shall have time to tell you all about 
our visit to Mt. Vernon first. 

We went day before yesterday, and even on the water it 
was warm like October, so that I stayed on deck all the time, 
though Mrs. Carruth preferred the cabin. It isn't the little 
steamer ArroWy that Harry went in, with cousin John, but a 
large, new one, named the W. W. Corcoran, for that generous 
rich man who gave the Art Gallery and founded the Louise 
Home. We started at ten o'clock from the foot of Seventh 
street, and were on board so early, thanks to Sidney's hurry- 
ing us, that we had our choice of seats on deck, and were 
nicely settled, enjoying the view of Arlington, and Georgetown 
Heights, and the Long Bridge, when a shabbily-dressed old 
colored man with a violin, came to the end of the wharf and 
began to play and sing, " Sherman is marching through Geor- 
gia." A crowd collected in an instant, mostly ragged, half- 
grown negro boys, who all kept time with their heads and feet, 
and some fairly danced to it, though how they could in their 
old broken shoes, was a wonder. One little tot of a girl, not 
more than four, stood out alone, holding out her forlorn 
little skirts with both hands, her face as set and solemn as a 
bronze image, her feet keeping perfect time, and her whole 
soul absorbed in it. Mrs. Carruth laughed till she cried, watch- 
ing her, but I felt like really crying at the old man's sing- 
ing, for he had been a slave (Sidney asked him) and sang as 
if he remembered his sufferings. He went off very happy with 
a good hatful of change, as the boat steamed out into the 
"hannel. 
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Miss Anna says she never saw anything like the love of 
music in the colored people. Most of them have very sweet 
voices and a correct ear, and they will drop whatever they are 
doing at the first sound of music in the street, and run as if 
for their lives, keeping time with their very elbows. One day 
we met a band coming home from a funeral. I suppose they 
were tired of slow music, for they suddenly struck up " Benny 
Havens, O," and in a moment, out of every area door and 
basement window, popped a woolly head, and a colored girl 
who was carrying a white baby, danced round and round with 
such fearful wildness, that the poor child's head fairly flopped 
up and down over her shoulder, and came within an inch or 
two of a brick wall several times. Mrs. Carruth screamed and 
ran up and took hold of the girl, and asked her if she meant 
to kill the baby, but she only laughed and looked a little 
ashamed. 

But about the boat : Sidney was determined we should know 
about everything, so he made friends with the pilot and got leave 
to take me up into the wheel-house, where we could see beau- 
tifully on all sides. Anna and Jessie had found some people 
they knew, and wanted to stay with them. It was a great 
disappointment to find the Potomac so muddy and yellow. I 
kept thinking of pea-soup, but the sky was beautifully blue, 
and the shores quite green, though very lonely. Hardly any 
houses till in half an hour, we came to Alexandria and stopped 
to take on and put off freight, and the pilot pointed out the 
red top of Christ Church where we had already been. The 
book says the old name of the city was Belle Haven. It is 
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so dilapidated now that I was glad when we were out in the 
broad river again. We passed Fort Foote and Fort Washing* 
ton on the Maryland shore, but neither of them is garrisoned 
now, and we only stopped to leave a very thin mail-bag for 
the people who live near. 

Just below Fort Washington, where the river is very wide^ 
the pilot showed us that we could see the Capitol far behind> 
and Mt. Vernon ahead, at the same moment. It was lovely* 
The dome was like Cole's painting again, and Mt. Vernon 
exactly like the picture in my geography; then we went round 
a bend and lost sight of the Capitol. It was nearly noon 
when we landed and walked up a steep hill, through oak 
woods and past a group of young willows, raised from a shoot 
brought from Napoleon's grave at St. Helena, and came to the 
house, which stands on a beautiful lawn, with the old-fashioned 
barn and half a dozen little red-roofed houses (slave quarters) 
grouped behind it, and beyoi^d these a garden with box-tree 
hedges higher than my head, and then the greenhouses. 

No other house anywhere in sight, only the beautiful river» 
and the fields and woods belonging to the estate. We came 
to the tomb on our way up the hill, but there was such a 
crowd listening to the man who explains, that we kept on, de* 
ciding to look at the house first, as Mr. Carruth had been there 
before, and could tell us all we wanted to know. 

We began with the cupola. The view was lovely, but the 
walls were all scribbled over with silly people's names. On 
the third floor are several bedrooms, and in one of them 
Madam Washington always slept after her husband died, for 
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though it was small, with but one window, it was the only 
one from which she could see his tomb. This, and all the 
chambers, are very nicely furnished with curtained beds, old- 
fashioned mirrors, twisted-legged tables, etc.; not many of the 
real Washington things, but such as they had at that time. 
Each room is under the care of the ladies of a certain State, 
and the name is over the door; Maryland room, New York 
room, and so on. The Delaware and New Jersey rooms are 
very cosey and pretty, but the one where General Washington 
died is the most solemn, and that has his real own bed in it. 
The New York room is the state dining-room, and has an ele- 
gant yellow marble mantel-piece, carved with lambs and a 
milkmaid, etc., a present to General Washington. 

The right-hand door on the front piazza, which you see in 
the picture, opens directly into this dining-room, which runs 
clear across the house and opens at the other end into that 
covered walk that leads to the state kitchen, where they cooked 
when they had a large company. There is just such a covered 
way on the other side, leading from the family dining-room to 
the every-day kitchen. I suppose they had it covered to save 
the cook in bad weather, but Mrs. Carruth said, to save the 
dinner more likely. 

The piazza was paved with square blocks of stone, and was 
wide enough for eight of us to walk abreast. The large door 
opens into a fine broad hall, where the front stairs are, and 
the key of the Bastile is hanging — and right opposite is an- 
other door with a big brass knocker, looking on to the back 
lawn, slave-houses and garden. 
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There was a high window over the stairs that lead to Gen- 
eral Washington's bedroom, in which one of the panes was 
made of tin, and in the middle of it a round hole about as big 
as a silver dollar. No one knew what it was for, but some 
guessed it might have been cut to let a pet bird in and out, 
and some said for a hornet to come to catch flies, and Mrs. 
Carruth thought it was for ventilation. It was a great deal too 
high for anyone to reach, so it couldn't have been to peep 
out of, or to shoot from ; and I believe the glass had been 
broken and they put in that piece of tin, hole and all, because 
it was the best they had. While we were wondering about it, 
the crowd rushed in, and we fled, but not before we heard one 
very loud-talking woman say, "There's the room Washington 
died in, and heres the one Layfayetie died in ! " She was look- 
ing over the gate of the pretty blue room where Lafayette 
slept. All the upper rooms have these little gates, kept locked, 
so that people can see, but not go in or touch anything. We 
slipped through the crowd and went into the old kitchen (the 
every-day one) stopping to drink from the "old oaken bucket'' 
in the well-house, and then taking our places at a long table 
set with plenty of cold rare beef and cold ham, delicious home- 
made bread and butter, mustard pickles, pitchers of milk, and 
cups of tea and coffee. We found we were very hungry and 
everything was good. The end of the table where Mr. Carruth 
sat was actually in the open fireplace, and it was so high 
there was plenty of room to spare. 

Over the mantel was a rack to hold the long spits they 
used to roast meat on, and near it was an old engraving of 
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Madam Washington bringing a tray of food to the General, in 
this very kitchen, where he stood displaying the deer, ducks 
and other game he had just brought home from a hunting 
expedition. In the state kitchen we saw two funny little niches, 
one on each side of the deep, open fireplace, where the cook 
used to keep her salt and pepper boxes, all ready to her hand. 

After dinner we rambled through the garden, and into the 
greenhouse. The original one was burned, but this is built in 
the same place, and already looks old enough to have been 
Washington's. It was sweet with orange-blossoms, and the gar- 
dener had little bouquets ready made up to sell. 

Mr. Carruth gave us each one. Mine was white heath and rose- 
colored carnations, and looked very pretty with my blue suit, 
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but Miss Anna wanted something yellow to wear in her black 
velvet jacket, and the man let her select her own from those 
that were growing. 

She has a very sweet way of speaking to poor people, and 
they always like her. 

Last of all we went to the tomb, which is half-way down 
the hill, and midway between the house and the boat-landing. 
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The front and sides are red brick, and it is built into the hill 
behind. Inside the iron-grated door, is a little plastered room 
where there are two great white marble sarcophagi, with eagles 
carved on them. General and Madam Washington's coffins 
used to be in them, but now, to be safer, they are inside a 
solid iron door at the back of the tomb. It is locked, and 
the key was thrown into the river. I felt quite solemn as we 
stood looking in, until all of a sudden, a loud voice behind 
us said, "A he in that serophagus?'' and there was the woman 
who had been told about " Layfayette." We rushed away, and 
looked at the monuments of Judge Washington and others of 
the family, near by, till she was gone, and then the steamer 
whistle sounded, and we had only a moment to go back for a 
last look. 

Over the inner door, is a tablet sunk in the wall, with 
the inscription, " I am the resurrection and the life," and on 
the ledge under it, are the remains of a bird's nest. Mr. 
Carruth said that when he was here last spring, it had three 
little birds in it, and whenever people came, or threw wild 
flowers on to the marble coffins, they would open their mouths 
to be fed. Wasn't that old tomb a strange place for such a 
happy creature as a bird, to begin its life? 

It was very pleasant going back on the boat, but colder, so 
we were 'glad of all the extra wraps we had left with the 
stewardess. We reached home a little after four. 

Now, good-by, till next time. Love to all. 

From your affectionate daughter, 

Nelly Marlow. 
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It was on this return voyage from Mt. Vernon, that 
Sidney had a quiet opportunity to continue his lecture 
to Nelly. The wind had risen, and blew so freshly that 
Mr. and Mrs. Carruth took refuge in the cabin, while 
Anna and Jessie accepted an invitation from the pilot, 
to stay in the wheel-house. 

Nelly, snugly tucked under an Afghan, in a sheltered 
corner astern, preferred the deck, where she could watch 
the creaming foam of the steamer's wake, see both 
the Virginia and the Maryland shores, and breathe the 
keen sweetness of the air, " almost as good as Boston 
Harbor,'' she loyally declared to Sidney. Gray and 
white gulls swooped and circled above them; now and 
then they passed a schooner laden with lumber, or a 
small sail-boat, but for the most part, they had the 
river to themselves, and save an occasional lonely farm- 
house or cabin, the low, greenish-yellow fields showed no 
sign of human life or occupation. The breeze that tossed 
their hair and made their cheeks glow, was exhilarat- 
ing, but the landscape, so wide-stretching and solitary,, 
made them dreamy and pensive, a tendency increased 
by their recent glimpse of a past century, and the 
slight physical fatigue of the day. 

Neither spoke until the stately old mansion was lost to 
sight, and the gray stone walls and red and orange clay 
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bluffs of Fort Washington were also left behind. Then 
Sidney, who had been pacing up and down, took a 
chair near Nelly, thinking they had been silent long 
enough. 

" Are you musing on ' the Father of his country,' 
or on your favorite Ellesmere, all this time ? " he asked. 

Nelly roused herself. " Will you promise not to 
laugh at me if I tell you ? " she inquired, coloring a 
little. 

" All right," was his boyish answer. 

" I was thinking that if there were any truth in that 
old doctrine about our souls going into birds and 
beasts" — 

" Metempsychosis, or transmigration, held by Pythag- 
oras and his followers, and still believed by sects in 
India and China," responded Sidney ; " well ? " 

" I was thinking if it were so, and I could choose " 
— she gave an exploring look up at his brown, steady 
face. 

" I am not laughing ; go on." 

"Well, when that gray gull came so low, and dipped 
into the water and then circled way up again, I felt 
as if rd love to do it myself, and almost as if I 
had, long ago, and knew just how it felt." 

" How was it ? " 
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" Oh ! SO good," she exclaimed with a fervor that 
made him laugh in spite of his promise. 

" What a girl you are ! " he cried, hastily pulling 
his face into soberness again ; *' here I was taking 
great care not to interrupt your historical reflections 
on the differences between the time of the immortal 
George and our own, as I supposed, and all the while 
you were indulging in a Pagan dream! However, 
that's better than if you had been longing to get the 
poor gull's breast to trim your hat with, as I daresay 
Jessie was." 

" Sidney ! " said Nelly, sitting up very straight, and 
collecting all her courage, " I don't think it's nice of 
you to speak so about your sister; and I've been mean- 
ing to tell you so, for some time. You're too hard 
on her, and she's my friend, and I don't like it, and 
I wish you wouldn't any more!" 

Had one of the aforesaid gulls alighted at his feet 
and addressed him, Sidney could hardly have been 
more surprised. He gave here one startled glance, 
his eyes opened wider, his face flushed, and then he 
looked straight across the river in silence. Nelly 
too, was flushed, her lips trembled, and her heart beat 
faster than was comfortable, but she was not sorry. 
She had been displeased several times by Sidney's 
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way of speaking to and of his sister, and had blamed 
herself for not defending Jessie. Now the glove was 
thrown down. At least she was not a coward: no; 
even if he were angry and went away, and their 
pleasant tete-a-tete were spoiled, she was not sorry. 
Still his utter silence tried her self-control so that she 
was afraid tears were beginning to come into her 
eyes. It must be only the cold wind, but he would 
be sure to think — . She kept her hands resolutely 
in her muff, and tried to wink away the moisture. 
Suddenly he turned and looked down at her; invol- 
untarily she looked up, and down rolled those pro- 
voking drops and were lost in the chinchilla fur. 
She ^bravely ignored them, so did Sidney, but he saw, 
and never forgot. 

"You're a good little thing, Nelly; perhaps you're 
right; Til think it over," was all he said, and then 
he took out the opera-glasses, and was busy adjusting 
them to look at the distant tower of Fairfax Semi- 
nary, which gave Nelly a chance to dry her eyes and 
get over her flutter, and soon they were talking as 
pleasantly as ever, about a craft which passed them, 
wing and wing, like some broad-pinioned bird. 

" And so you think you may have been a gull, do 
you?" he inquired when she was easy and happy 
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again. " Now I should have thought you more like 
a shy, white rabbit, or a plump, smooth little duck, 
content with still waters 
— a mountain lake, per- 
haps, and not a wild, 
sea-going pirate of a gull, /. 
rampaging about in storms 
and shipwrecks. But 
there's your imagination 
again ! An old plodder 
like me can't expect to 
understand or follow you." 

" Do you really think 
I have too much, Sidney ? " she asked, with tempting 
docility. 

" Oh ! you think it s only fair to let me lecture you 
3, little, do you ? " said he, roguishly ; *' all right — 
nothing I like better. Yes, I do think you have 
more than is safe, unless you have heaps of common 
sense to balance it, and I don't say you haven't, 
you know. One way that it's bad for you, is that 
it makes you idealize people. You see some one 
whose looks you fancy, and they're pleasant and oblig- 
ing to you, perhaps, and you immediately imagine 
they're all that's lovely. You endow them with all 
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sorts of virtues, and expect a great deal of them, 
and when they don't turn out to be heroes or saints, 
youVe dreadfully disappointed and grieved, and prob- 
ably blame them for tumbling off the pinnacles and 
pedestals where you'd put them yourself. 

*' Then again, it makes you too sensitive ; a rough 
word knocks you over — breaks you all up, when it 
would roll off of Jessie like dew from a cabbage- 
leaf. If somebody you were fond of, should forget to 
say good-night or good-morning, you'd think they were 
offended, and would wonder what you'd done, and 
make yourself quite blue, all for nothing; don't you 
see?" Here he glanced down to see how she was 
taking his "screed of doctrine," and reassured by the 
calm attention of her face, went on. 

"And in regard to the future, if you have rosy 
views, and build air-castles and dream dreams, and 
all that, about what you'll be and do and have when 
you're a woman, why, of course you'll be disappointed 
again, when the hard times, and the rough knocks, 
and the dull days of real life come. Mind you, I 
don't think you'd ever be a coward or a shirk — I 
know you better than that, Nelly," he added, sud- 
denly remembering her father's death, and what he 
had heard of the sweet courage with which all the 
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Marlows had met their sorrow and the poverty that 
followed — "but don't you see — you'd suffer more? 
Don't you remember the old darky proverb, 'Blessed 
are dey who 'spec's nuffin, kase they ain't gwine to 
be disappointed'?" Nelly looked up at last, and 
smiled, answering unwittingly almost as he had to 
her reproof: 

"I suppose you're right, Sidney, and I'll think 
about it. I believe I do idealize people, and Harry 
always said I was too easily hurt, but about the 
troubles — don't you think it helps one over the hard 
places to — to — " 

"To use your wings a little?" interposed Sidney 
as she hesitated, coloring, in her eagerness. 

"Why, how did you know what I was thinking 
of ? " she cried ; " I was trying to remember some 
poetry I read the other day, about a bird in a dan- 
gerous place, but he didn't care because — 'he know- 
eth he hath wings.' That was the end of each verse. 
Miss Anna found it in a Littell, and read it to me. 
I'll show it you when we get home." 

"Very well, but you must read it to me, for you 
know I hate poetry. Well, I suppose I ought to be 
satisfied if you plead guilty to two counts in my 
indictment, as father would say, or agree to two 
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» 

thirds of my diagnosis, as Harry would call it; but 
now the next thing is, will you submit to the pen- 
alty, or will you promise to take the medicine I 
prescribe ?'\ 

" No, certainly not ! '' answered Nelly, with unex- 
pected promptness and spirit. " I will never promise 
in the dark. I have too much imagination for that," 
she added, mischievously; "so tell me straight out, 
and then TU see." 

" Of course I shouldn't want you to promise every- 
body," .retorted Sidney, "but you might trust me." 

"And then find that Fd idealized you," said Nelly 
demurely; then seeing him look annoyed, she hastened 
to add, "YouVe not going to propose giving up read- 
ing ' Realmah,' are you ? I couldn't agree to that." 

"O no!" said Sidney, appeased, "but I was go- 
ing to propose that you should promise to read at 
least one solid book for every story or novel, and 
keep a list, so as to be sure. Will you? Try it till 
summer, at any rate, and see if you don't find the 
solid reading easier and more and more interesting, 
all the time." 

"What about magazines?" asked Nelly. "When 
school begins I shall have so little time, that one 
solid book would last me weeks, and I should hear 
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everybody talking about some interesting magazine 
story, and then I should feel so cross because I 
couldn't read it too/' 

**You could easily arrange that/' said her adviser, 
kindly. "There are always historical or scientific arti- 
cles, or a sketch of some noted person, in a magazine, 
and you could offset one of those to every story." 

"So I could," said Nelly; "then I will — yes, Til 
promise to read one sensible book or piece, to every 
novel or magazine story, from now till " — 

"Till next class-day," suggested Sidney, and she 
agreed. " And in vacation you'll make it two solids 
to one froth, won't you?" 

" Oh ! in vacation," she cried, " I don't believe I 
shall read at all. I shall be walking and climbing 
mountains, and boating, and bathing, and fishing all 
the time." 

"Why, that would be a merely animal life," ob- 
jected Sidney; "you might as well be a stupid little 
lamb in a pasture, with nothing to do but nibble grass, 
and gossip with birds and butterflies. I shall feel it 
my duty to come to Hickory Corners, or Lotus Bay, 
or wherever you are, follow you about with a wise 
book, and read aloud to you whenever you are still 
enough." 
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" I shall like that ever so much," said Nelly ; " I 
think that's the nicest way of all to be taught, and 
I promise to eat all the crumbs of wisdom you'll 
bring me/' 

'' I should think I was a robin, feeding his young 
ones with worms," began Sidney, laughing. 




A STRASBURG STORK'S NEST. 



" You a robin!" cried an amused voice behind them; 
"your size would rather suggest one of the long-legged 
storks we used to see in Strasburg, striding about 
among the chimneys ! " and there was Mr. Carruth. 

"Come, Nelly," he added, "youVe sat still long 
enough ; come and take a walk round the deck with 
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me; and, Sidney, you collect the girls and the shawls: 
here we are at the Arsenal — almost home." 

That evening Nelly found and copied the poem of 
which she had spoken. As Sidney had gone out with 
his mother, she pinned it on the toilet-cushion in his 
room, much relieved to escape reading it aloud, partly 
because she was shy of pronouncing French before 
him, and partly because she was sure he would ap- 
preciate the full meaning of the lines better from 
seeing and perhaps re-reading them, than if he heard 
them once. 

They ran thus: 

L'oiseau pos6 sur des ramaux toutes freles 
Chante pourtant, sachant qu*il a des ailes.* 

The song-bird singeth on the bough, 

His song is never sad, 
The bough is frail, the wind is high, 

And yet his song is glad, 
He knoweth he hath wings. 

O Thou whose voice the spirits hear. 
Speak to our souls in doubt or fear, 
And tell us we have wings. 

♦ On slender branch 
The bird yet sings, 
For well he knoweth 
He hath wings. 
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Bid every dark misgiving cease, 
And all be confidence, and peace, 
Oh ! tell us we have wings. 

A. M. Jeaffreson. 

She was asleep long before he came, home, but the 
first thing she saw when she opened her eyes in the 
morning, was a bit of paper pushed under her door. 

It was not the verses as she feared, but a pencil 
sketch of a lazy-looking girl, dhfting aimlessly, in an 
oarless boat, and under it was written, " Dolce far 
niente, as practised by Miss N* M ." 




SWEET-DO-NOTHINa 



CHAPTER VII. 



NEW YEARS DAY. 



This was New Year's Day, *and, as we have seen, 
Nelly devoted the morning to writing home. 

Sidney went with his father to pay calls, as is the 
custom for gentlemen in Washington on the first day 
of January. 

First of all they went to the White House, where 
/ the President, at a given hour and in a specified order 
duly published in the newspapers of the previous day, 
received all the foreign ministers in their full court 
dress, the members of his Cabinet, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, Senators and Representatives, officers of 
the Army and Navy, heads of bureaus, etc., and after- 
wards any private citizens who chose to pay their re- 
spects to him. The gorgeous costumes and many 
decorative orders worn by the Diplomatic Corps, and 
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the uniforms of the Army and Navy officers, made a 
most brilliant scene, over which President Arthur and 
his sisters presided with much dignity, assisted by the 
wives of the Cabinet secretaries. Four handsome draw- 
ing-rooms, known as the Red, the Blue, the Green, and 
the East Rooms, were open, and lavishly decorated with 
flowers, ferns and palms, both cut and growing. In the 
spacious ante-room, separated from the outer hall by a 
screen of magnificent, glowing La Farge glass, the 
Marine Band made sweet music, and as the day was 
sunny and mild, the crowd not only filled all these 
rooms, but reached across the broad lawn to the very 
gate, while a steady stream of carriages filled the 
drive. Sidney was much interested in watching the 
various celebrities, men of mark in the late war, or 
high in present official position, or of power for good 
or evil in the National Congress. There were many 
portraits too, mostly full-length paintings of former 
Presidents, but agreeably varied by stately Madam 
Washington in a beautiful white robe, flowing over 
a quilted petticoat of rose-colored satin, Mrs. Polk 
and Mrs. Tyler gracious and smiling, and Mrs. Hayes 
combining dignity and sweetness as we all so well 
know. 

He was not sorry, however, when their turn was 
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over, and they came out into the fresh air, and walked 
across Lafayette Park and up Sixteenth street toward 
home. 

"We'll look in on our own party a moment, and 
then we must begin our round of calls on the Cabi- 
net ladies and our other friends," said Mr. Carruth 
as they went up the steps. 

The front door was opened before they reached it, 
by a colored man in white gloves: the card-basket in 
the hall was already filling, and a glance into the par- 
lor showed them Mrs. Carruth and Anna, in pretty 
light dresses, surrounded by a group of gentlemen, while 
straight before them in the library was the generous- 
ly-spread table, and a glimpse of two officers in uni- 
form, with Jessie and Nelly. 

" Bring me up a cup of coffee, James," said Mr. 
Carruth, giving his wife a nod and smile as he went 
upstairs ; then to Sidney : " Go in a moment if you 
want to see the girls, or to have some lunch, but don't 
let them detain you. The carriage is to be at the 
door at two, and we've no time to lose." 

" Very well, sir," answered Sidney, and stepped quick- 
ly into the library with his head so erect and his face 
so stern, that the colored waiters touched each other, and 
one whispered: 
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" Young master seen 'im sure enough ! What he 
goin' to do?'' 

Yes, Sidney's eyes had been keener than his father s, 
and he had noticed that the fine-looking elderly officer 
who had gone into the refreshment room as they en- 
tered the front door, wavered perceptibly as he walked 
— forgot to remove his hat till reminded by his com- 
panion, and then laughed the foolish laugh of a man 
whose brain is heated by wine. 

By the laws of etiquette, the gentlemen should have 
first gone into the parlor and greeted the lady of the 
house, but the Commodore choosing to go straight for- 
ward, his friend hastily followed, and as Sidney came 
in after, was trying to get between him and the young 
girls, who stood hospitably ready to pour coffee and help 
to salad. 

In their innocent ignorance they perceived nothing 
amiss; the Commodore sank into a chair and smiled 
upon them so amiably that Jessie was sure that he 
must be an old friend of her parents, and answered 
his " Happy New Year " with cordiality, while the un- 
happy Lieutenant, with one anxious eye watching his 
senior, and the other on Nelly, began to talk very fast, 
to carry out the impression that all was as it should 
be. 
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Not so Sidney : white, resolute, unsmiling, he took 
a plate of cake in one hand, and with the other the 
cup of coffee which his sister had just sugared for the 
Commodore, saying curtly, "Nelly, Jessie — take these 
to papa in the sitting-room, please." Shocked at his 
rudeness, they both hesitated, Jessie exclaiming: 

" Why, Sidney, James can wait on papa ! " but her 
brother looking her sternly in the eyes, repeated : " Take 
them at once," in such an absolute manner, that Nelly 
gave way, feeling that there was something she did not 
understand, and sure that Sidney would not behave so 
without a good reason. She walked upstairs with the 
cake, bewildered, wondering what made him so fierce, 
and behind her came Jessie, in angry tears, muttering: 

" He has no business to order us about so — and be- 
fore strangers, too! Why, Nell, he actually stamped 
his foot at me ! I shall tell papa, and I shall go right 
down again. I will not be treated like a baby! Are 
you going to stand it, Nell ? " 

They had stopped in the upper hall. 

" I don't believe he meant to be rude," said Nelly ; 
" I think something is the matter, but I can't imagine 
what. O Jessie! you don't suppose there's any bad 
news from home, do you?" Her color changed, and 
she hurried into the room where Mr. Carruth sat look- 
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ing over the visiting list his wife had drawn up for 
him. 

"O Mr. Carruth! has anything happened at home? 
Do tell me!" 

" Happened, dear child ? No, indeed, not so far as I 
know. What made you think of such a thing? And 
what are you crying about, Jessie? Cake! I never 
eat it! and coffee — you know I don't drink it black! 
Is everybody crazy?" and he looked fron one to the 
other, as puzzled as they. 

"That's just what I want to know!" cried Jessie; 
" Sidney marched into the library where Nelly and I 
were having two splendid officers all to ourselves — 
ordered us off upstairs as if we'd been babies — told us 
to take up your luncheon, when there were two waiters 
doing nothing. And when I asked why couldn't they 
go, he almost bit my head off — and made me;" and 
again the angry tears started to her eyes. 

" Very strange I " said her father ; " didn't he know 
that your mother had given you leave to be there?" 

"(Certainly he did, and I'm going right down again, 
and I'll tell James to bring you some cream for your 
coffee, papa, and some salad, mayn't I ? Come, Nell ! " 
She started impulsively towards the stairs. 

Meantime in the library, the Commodore, disappointed 
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at the abrupt dismissal of the girls, and having dis- 
covered that there was neither punch, egg-nogg, nor 
champagne in the room, had risen to his feet and de- 
clared it was "too bad to send off both pretty girls, 
young man ! servant do jus' as well for spected parents ; 
no, James — no more coffee, thanks; come, Enderby — 
les s'plore other rooms — pastures new — fin' more 
bright eyes, p'raps ! " He made a lurching step towards 
the parlor as he spoke. 

Quick as thought Sidney drew the portiere across the 
entrance, and stood before it, his eyes flashing with in- 
dignant feeling. 

" No, sir ! " said he, in a low, firm tone. " You can- 
not see my mother to-day. This way, if you please," in- 
dicating the hall door. " My father's carriage is here, 
and at your service, if yours is not at hand." 

Before the astonished officer could collect his hazy 
wits so far as to decide whether or no any affront was 
intended, his friend took his arm and hurried him 
through the hall, Sidney following. The servants, pre- 
ternaturally solemn in their determination not to laugh, 
flew to open the door and get the hats of the gentlemen. 

As they passed the drawing-room door, the Commo- 
dore caught a glimpse of the ladies, and tried to stop, 
muttering angrily that he was not ready to go, but the 
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Lieutenant gave hini a desperate shove, whispering, "He's 
right. Commodore, you're not fit, and you know it — 
come on, I beg of you." And with Sidney walking 
sternly at his other side, the unhappy man was down 
the steps and in his carriage before he had finished his 
remonstrance. 

His companion paused long enough to grip Sidney's 
hand, whispering, "You're a brave fellow, and I thank 
you," then jumped in after him. It was this swift prog- 
ress down the steps which Jessie had seen from above, 
and, running back, reported to her father in time for 
him to look out and see the rest. Recognizing the offi- 
cers he guessed the whole story, and turning to the girls, 
said quietly, " You may thank Sidney for doing exactly 
the best thing possible. The man was drunk." 

Jessie and Nelly listened with wide-open eyes of dis- 
may and horror. They had seen now and then in the 
streets some poor ragged wretch, besotted with liquor, 
pursued and hooted at by boys; but to meet the vice 
in the sweet, safe shelter of home — in the guise of a 
gentleman occupying an hororable position, with men 
at his command — wearing the uniform they had asso- 
ciated only with gallant and heroic deeds, was shocking 
— almost beyond belief. They stood silent, gazing at 
Mr. Carruth and then at each other, till Sidney came in, 
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looking a little pale, but smiling as he met his fathers 
approving glance. 

"You saw, sir?" was all he said. 

*" I did, my son. I see that I can trust you to do the 
right thing, in the best way ; '' and he held out his hand, 
which Sidney grasped in silence, but with a beautiful 
answering look in his eyes. 

"I was awfully mad with you, Sid," cried Jessie, 
impulsively snatching him round the neck and kissing 
him, "and so was Nell!" 

" Were you ? " asked Sidney, turning ; but Nelly was 
gone. She had seen the look between the father and 
son, and felt a strong impulse to thank Sidney herself, 
but the right words would not come ; there was a queer 
trembling in her throat — the whole affair had been so 
startling, she wanted to be by herself and think it over. 

She slipped out and ran to her room, laughed a little, 
cried a little, drank some cold water, drew a long breath 
and felt like herself again, just as Jessie came to find 
her, saying that they must go back to their post, for 
half a dozen more people were coming in. 

"And papa says we're to say nothing to mamma 
till the day is over, and Sid wanted to stay with us, 
but papa said no, he would give James his instruc- 
tions; and Mrs. Campbell has come, and is to stay in 
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the library with us. Papa told her all about it, but 
it would only make mamma nervous." 

The rest of the day passed very happily in receiving 
and chatting with the numerous official and personal 
friends who called, and though at first Nelly looked 
rather timidly at every one with anchor buttons, it 
proved that no one else that day disgraced them; and 
one of the pleasantest talks she had, was with a tall 
young ensign, who had once known Harry, and who 
promised to show her all over the old war-scarred 
monitor, Passaic, if she would come over to the Navy 
Yard. 

The next morning Nelly received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Willoughby, saying that he would reach Wash- 
ington that afternoon, as he was to deliver his lecture 
on Monday evening, and would be ready to escort her 
home Tuesday. 

Mrs. Carruth cordially urged her staying longer, and 
Jessie recklessly declared that school was no matter 
when they were having such fun, for which Sidney 
was about to rebuke her sharply, when he looked at 
Nelly, laughed, and bit his lip. 

"We shall miss our little pigeon sadly," said Mr. 
Carruth. 

"Indeed we shall!" said Anna, heartily; "but at least 
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we can have Professor Willoughby here, can't we, 
mamma ? " 

And so it was agreed, Sidney and the girls meet- 
ing him on the arrival of the train, and carrying him 
home in triumph. 

On Sunday Nelly had her long-cherished wish of 
going on the boat to Alexandria, and attending serv- 
ice in the old church, and even of sitting in General 
Washington's pew, the only one now remaining square, 
with seats all around it. 

Monday morning was devoted to the Navy Yard, 
where they not only saw many interesting relics in 
the Naval Museum, but were shown over the Passaic 
by Nellys ensign, as Jessie called him, and heard the 
Marine Band play at the Barracks. 

To Jessie's great delight they were also allowed to 
take part in the dancing in the hall, this being a Mon- 
day morning habit at the Barracks. They had expected 
only to look on and see Anna, but as there happened 
to be a lack of young ladies that morning, and the 
officer's wife noticed Jessie's wistful eyes and Nelly's 
foot softly moving to the music, she persuaded Mrs. 
Carruth to consent, and the ensign and a young lieu- 
tenant of Marines gladly led them out as partners. 

"Oh! wasn't it perfect," sighed Jessie, on their way 
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home in a prosaic horse-car. " Did you ever hear such 
lovely music, and to have uniforms for partners! Well, 
it is the last of our fun, Nell. It was like the grand 
flight of rockets at the end of the fireworks, and we 
must come down now, like sticks, to stupid, humdrum 
lessons. It would be some comfort if you could stay 
here, and go to Miss Pairo's school with me. I know 
I sha n't like any of the girls." 

"O, Jessie! you will. You always make friends; a 
great deal quicker than I do,** answered Nelly, look- 
ing at the sweet, vivacious face of her friend, where 
smiles and frowns, dimples and tears, came and went 
like April weather. She was very lovable and loving, 
and though she lacked Nelly's earnestness and depth 
of character, was equally unselfish and faithful in her 
attachments. 

They parted next morning with real sorrow, but as 
the Professor and Sidney went too, Nelly was not 
•allowed to look sober long, and with their pleasant 
companionship the journey was as happy as the whole 
visit had been. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



A CHAPLET OF VERSES. 




The rest of the winter passed 
very quickly. Nelly studied hard 
at school, and made good prog- 
ress, but found little time for 
anything else. 

"It seems to me I do nothing but go to school, 
play with the baby and write to Jessie," she declared 
one night to her mother, as she came in from a run 
to the mail-box across the street. "I didn't write a 
very long letter, yet here it is nine o'clock, and before 
Fve read a chapter, it'll be bed-time." 

She looked tired and discouraged as she took up 
Trevelyan's '' Life of Macaulay," which she had se- 
lected in accordance with her promise to Sidney. 

Mrs. Marlow gently took the book from her hand, 
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and pulled her daughter into her lap, for Nelly was 
still what Harry called a duodecimo edition, and would 
never be above a petable size. 

" It must be the fairies then, who do all my little 
girl's mending so neatly every Saturday," she said, strok- 
ing the brown hair from the forehead whose tired lines 
soon smoothed under her loving touch, "and who 
worked that pretty woodbine spray on my bureau- 
cover for my birthday." 

" The same fairies must have copied my lecture for me, 
when I had that cold in my eyes," added the Professor. 

"And made such a nice salad-dressing for me this 
noon, when those ladies came so unexpectedly to lunch- 
eon," said cousin Miranda. 

" Why, of course, mamma, I wouldn't let you mend my 
stockings, when you have all your own and Harry's," 
whispered Nelly. 

At this moment Harry came in, inquiring if they 
were getting up a mutual admiration society. 

"I thought it sounded a little like it, when I was 
pulling off my coat in the hall. When mother's done 
cosseting you, Ellen, I want you to come up in my 
room and look at something." 

The " something " proved to be a translation from 
"Ovid" which Harry was at work upon for a maga- 
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zine article. He had formed the project of taking his 
mother and sister to the Adirondacks, and was deter- 
mined to earn the difference in cost between that and 
their usual summer journey. 

Latin being his favorite study, it occurred to him 
that an essay on "Ovid," interspersed with metrical 
translations, might find a market, and he had been 
devoting all his spare time to it, confiding the secret to 
Sidney and. Nelly only. He had begun with the pas- 
sage where the Latin poet, after describing Chaos and 
the Creation, and sketching the four ages of the world, 
gives an account of the flood by which the impious 
race of man was destroyed. He had rendered it thus: 

Veiling his terrible face with the darkness of night, comes the storm-god, 
Heavy his beard with mists, and from his pinions the raindrops, 
Pressing the clouds with his hand down with the roaring of thunder. 
Rush the impending storms. The bright-winged Messenger, Iris, 
Back to the emptied clouds, carries the waters unfailing, 
Low lie the crops and the farmer the hopes of the season deploring. 
Sees in a moment perish all the toil of the summer. 
Not with the powers of the sky the wrath of Jove is contented, — 
Rise from their dwellings the river-gods, called by the voice of Nep- 
tune, 
Loosen the reins of their steeds that rush in a course unimpeded 
Bearing the harvests and herds and the men that no more can defend 

them, 
Sunk now the land, and the waters roll on victorious, — shoreless. 
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**That is very good, indeed!" cried Nelly. "Fm glad 
you decided on hexameters. I don't believe any other 
measure would make that storm sound so terrible. 
Somehow I don't think of it as the flood in the 
Bible, as I ought to. All those little details about 
crops make it seem like nowadays; like that freshet 
at Hickory Corners when Abners cows couldn't come 
home at night, because the bridge was carried away, 
,and nobody could get any grist ground, because the 
Buckman mill wheels were all blocked and buried in 
sand and stones, and we took up a contribution for 
the miller. You Ve improved that last line since I saw 
it before. Do let me show it to mamma." 

" No, not yet. Does it sound smooth ? does it scan 
jight?" And together they went over the lines, till 
Mrs. Marlow called up that Nelly must go to bed. 

" Well, run, then, but don't breathe a word to mamma 
yet. I'm going to work at that part about fishing in 
the elm-tree, next. What do you think of my changing 
the measure for that? It's in a lighter strain."* 

" I would," said Nelly ; " it's always more interesting 
.to go from one to another." 

" That's what Sidney . said. If only you and he 
were the editors, we'd pocket our money, and be off 
,to old Whiteface in July." 
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" Hope on, hope ever I " said Nelly, as she shut her 
-door. Her discouraged mood was all gone — sunned 
away by the kind words of her mother and cousins, 
and the knowledge that Harry too, relied upon her for 
sympathy and assistance. 

"If I can be a help and comfort to them, even in 
little things, I ought to be contented," she thought as 
she quickly undressed; "even if I don't accomplish 
anything that shows." 

As she combed her hair, the verse of a hymn came 
into her mind, and she looked it out in her ** Hymns of 
the Church Militant," a book she dearly loved, because 
it had been given to her by aunt Peace, a sweet old 
blind lady, at Hickory Corners. Nelly had often read 
this very one to her, and the calm, listening face seemed 
to be near as. she read Miss Waring's lines: 

I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 

Through constant watching, wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 

And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 

To soothe and sympathize. 

"That was exactly what aunt Peace had," thought 
Nelly : " * a heart at leisure from itself/ She never 
seemed to remember herself at all." 
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I would not have the restless will 

That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 

Or secret thing to know, 
I would be treated as a child, 

And guided where I go. 

Wherever in the world I am, 

In whatsoe'er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate. 
And a work of lowly love to do 

For the Lord on whom I wait. 

So I ask Thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask, denied. 

And a mind to blend with outward life 
While keeping at Thy side, 

Content to fill a little space 
If Thou be glorified. 



The spirit of the words was in her prayer as she 
kneeled beside her bed, and it was with a very peace- 
ful, happy face that she fell asleep, and was soon 
dreaming of wild mountain adventures, in which Sid- 
ney and Harry, jagged peaks and placid lakes, Ovid 
and Abner were strangely mingled. A few days later, 
Harry called upon Nelly to criticise his attempt at 
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versifying Ovid's description of the world after the 
flood: 

One climbs a hill, one guides a boat 
Plying the oars where once he ploughed ; 

The farmers o*er their wheat-fields float, 
Above their homesteads overflowed. 

One fishes in an elm-tree*s top — 
Fast in the vines the ship's aground — 

Huge seals their formless bodies drop 
Where slender goats no longer bound ; 

A sea-nymph gliding through the deep 
Wondering, the groves and cities sees. 

In the calm woods the dolphins leap, 
And finny monsters shake the trees. 

The wolf and lamb swim side by side, 
And tawny lions breast the wave. 

The deer, all helpless in the tide — 
His swift limbs can no longer save. 

The indescribable presumption and carelessness of 
this picture seem to give us an insight into the 
character of the poet. We can believe that Ovid him- 
self would have sat in that elm-tree, and, as long as 
he was able, there being no other pastime at hand, 
would have fished tranquilly in the waters that were 
overwhelming a ruined world. 

'* Sidney put in that last sentence," said Harry. 
"What are you laughing" at? Don't you like it?" 
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" O, yes ! " said Nelly, " but I don't see how you 
can both write in such an old tone. It sounds as if 
you were fifty or sixty, at least." 

" We have had some experience in the college daily, 
you know," said Harry loftily, "and of course weVe 
not going to give it away that weVe freshmen; but 
how do you like the verses?" 

" Better and better," answered Nelly : " that about the 
seals and goats is capital. What do you make form- 
less from? Deforme? Wouldn't clumsy or shapeless 
be better? That about the deer's swift limbs is best 
of all I can see the poor thing giving it up, and 
being swept away. Couldn't you bring the bird in 
too?" 

** No ; I thought it was long enough already. I've 
begun on the story of Orpheus now, and that'll be 
the last." It proved to be the most difficult also, but 
as Nelly and Sidney agreed, the best of all. 

" Even the pleasure-loving and careless Ovid," wrote 
Harry, " is touched by the sadness and beauty of the 
story. The opening of the poem, which describes the 
marriage of Orpheus, shadows forth the gloomy char- 
acter of the tale. Hymen indeed, is present, but he 
brings no cheerful greetings, nor joyful face, and his 
torch is weeping with smoke. But the end is sadder 
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than the beginning, for the young bride, walking in 
the fields, treads upon a serpent whose poisonous fang 
causes her death. So youth and beauty must leave the 
light of day, and go down to the sunless region of 
Pluto. Love longs to follow, and what so fit to pierce 
that mystery — what so near the life of the freed spirit, 
as song ? 

"Orpheus enters the lower regions through the cav- 
ern at Taenarus, and makes his prayer first to Pros- 
erpina, herself once a maiden of the upper world. 
Accompanying his song with his lyre, he pours forth 
all the story of his sorrows, and says pathetically, that 
he cannot bear the loss of his Eurydice, though he 
has tried. So persuasively he implores, and so sweet 
is his song, that the bloodless shades weep: Tantalus 
no longer strives for the receding water, the wheel of 
Ixion stands still, the daughters of Belus stay their 
fruitless toil, and Sisyphus sits down upon his tyran- 
nical rock. 

" Pluto and his consort, unable to refuse him, grant 
the restoration of his wife, on condition that he does 
not turn to look at her till they shall have reached 
the upper air. They call her forth, and she approaches 
with a step yet slow from her recent wound. Then — 
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Up the steep foot-path in the silent gloom 

They hold their way, 
And now, not far from where the meadows bloom 

In cheerful day. 
With longing, and in terror lest she fail, 

He turns his eyes, — 
Alas ! retreating, but a phantom pale. 

Twice lost, she flies. — 
To clasp her, reaching loving arms above, 

He tries in vain : 
This too, like his delusive dream of love, 

Ends but in pain. 
To chide her lover for her death twofold 

Her sad lips fail, 
How could love wish that love had been more coldT 

'Tis no avail 
For them to stand and gaze with breaking hearts. 

"Farewell,** they say. 
She turns to gloomy night while he departs 

To gloomier day. 
Then seeking Haemus, round whose lofty sides 

The north wind raves, 
In its bare solitudes his grief he hides, 

And all its caves 
He fills with mournful heavenly melodies. 

So sweet his song 
Deep-rooted rocks, and the enraptured trees 

And all the throng 
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Of beasts, and all the singers of the grove, 

A charmM train. 
Whether o'er smiling fields or barren heights he rove, 

Follow the strain. 

"The retreat of Orpheus from mankind, and his in- 
difference to women, rouse the ire of some Bacchantes 
who, seeing him wandering in the woods, playing on 
his lyre and singing, descend upon him, and tear him 
in pieces. His limbs are scattered, and his head and 
his lyre are carried by the river Hebrus to Lesbos, the 
island of Sappho, and renowned for lyric poetry." 

Orpheus, for thee, the lonely woods shall mourn ; 
The trees shall sigh, of all their tresses shorn. 

The singing brooks, made full by tears of woe, 

To rivers grown, in silent sorrow flow. 
Hard rocks, that gladly once thy voice obeyed, 
Dryads and Nymphs in sober garb arrayed 

Shall grieve for thee. By frantic Maenads torn — 

His head and lyre on Hebrus's stream are borne — 
Lo ! as they glided downward on the wave, 
The lifeless tongue a mournful murmur gave, 

The tuneful lyre repeats the dying strain, 

The answering banks take up the sad refrain ; 
Now, floated to the wide deserted sea, 
Lesbos they reach, far-famed for harmony. 

But Orpheus's spirit, freed from mortal pain, 

His own Eurydice beholds again; 
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No longer she eludes his fond embrace, 

Now, side by side the twice-trod path they trace, 

And now, as once before, he leads thie way, 

Not fearing, as on that fatal day. 
Lest from his sight be torn the darling prize. 
If with love'is longing he should turn his eyes. 

" Oh ! '' sighed Nelly, " what a relief it is when the 
poor things are together at last. It always makes me 
feel as if I couldn't bear it when Orpheus forgets, and 
looks round. I shall never see that lovely statue of 
him in the Art Museum, without thinking of your 
verses, Harry." 

The labor of copying came next, and was gladly 
performed by Nelly, as she wrote the clearest hand of 
the three conspirators, and at last the precious manu- 
script was sent to the editor of the . 

Then reaction set in, and the young author under- 
went torturing fears at his own boldness, and gave up 
all hope of success. 

Nelly, on the contrary, was exultingly hopeful, and 
Sidney, as he expressed it, *' had to blow hot on CMie, 
and cold on the other, alternately.'' 

In the meantime winter went, and spring came: 
Riverside was lovely with unfolding leaves, and jocund 
with bluebirds and song-sparrows. Earth-worms were 
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busy pulverizing the clods, and robins as diligently 
pulling up the earth-worms. Downy chickens were 
breaking from their shells, and lilac-buds opening in 
the gardens. 

Charles River was gay with darting skiffs as the 
collegians practised for the coming races; girls were 
getting out their tennis suits, and parents talking of 
summer boarding-places. 

One balmy afternoon in early June, Nelly was sit- 
ting on the Rays' piazza, helping Amy's little sister 
Carol learn a poetry lesson for the coming school 
exhibition. Amy, just inside an open window, was 
making her sewing-machine whiz, hemming the ruffles 
for the same little girl's white dress, to be worn on the 
occasion. 

As she had found it difficult to do that and drill 
the child too, Nelly had come to the rescue, and was 
acting as teacher to Carol, and marking some towels 
at the same time, for she wrote an exceptionally clear 
and pretty hand, and was often called upon for the 
purpose. 

When all these tasks were accomplished, the elder 
girls were going out rowing on the river with Harry. 

The tide would be high at five, and then they could 
paddle up their favorite rushy meadow inlets. 
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The lesson, taken from an old magazine, was in 
harmony with the beautiful season and day, and was 
delightfully illustrated from time to time, by the happy 
song of a living oriole, who flashed in and out of the 
elm whose delicate new leaves threw fluttering shad- 
ows over the group. 

" Why do they call them * Baltimore orioles ' ? Did 
you see many when you were in Baltimore, Nelly?'' 

" O, no ! it was in winter, and besides, cousin John 
says they are named so because orange and black 
were the family color of Lord Baltimore. I think 
* gold-robin' is the prettiest name. Abner used to call 
them ' fiery hang-birds,' on account of their color and 
their swinging nests, you know. Take care ! Don't 
tip over the indelible ink," added Nelly, as she care- 
fully executed ''C. P. Ray" on the fifth towel, and 
laid it in the sunshine. 

"It hardly shows at all," said Carol ; " but these 
others are getting as black as can be. What makes 
them?" 

" The sunshine," said Nelly briefly, intent on her 
work. 

" But how ? why ? " persisted the child ; •' it don't 
do so to pencil-marks." 

"O, no! but this indelible ink is made principally 
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of nitrate of silver, and that has the peculiarity of 
turning black in sunlight, if it comes in contact with 
vegetable or animal matter, like this linen or your 
fingers," said Nelly, who had been studying chemistry 
at school. 

"Do you call my fingers animal matter?'' pouted the 
little girl. 

" Of course, and mine too. You wouldn't have them 
•called vegetable or mineral, would you?" 

" O, no ! " she answered, laughing ; " I forgot. But 
what is nitrate of silver, Nelly?" she continued, very 
willing to postpone her recitation for a newer theme. 

" Silver, dissolved in nitric acid. The acid alone 
would make a yellow stain, instead of black. It is 
very sour, and corrosive, and poisonous too, so you 
had better let it alone and repeat your poetry, while 
I try to make the dangerous stuff useful in marking 
your mother's towels." 

" If it is dangerous, I think we ought not to have 
it at all," declared Carol, with the relentless severity 
of youth, which sees no intermediate shade between 
utter goodness and badness. 

"And yet you are willing to let the fire toast your 
bread, and warm you when you are cold^ though you 
know it would burn your dress and your fingers if 
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it could reach them. Did you ever hear of giving up 
a thermometer because the quicksilver in it would kill 
you if you swallowed it? No indeed! The worst of 
things can be made useful, if we only know how ta 
treat it — poisons, and wild beasts, and even pain'' — 
" Carol will have the pain of being called a dunce 
if she doesn't go on with her lesson. Professor Mar- 
low," called Amy from within, and then they all laughed,, 
and Carol quickly began as follows: 

GOLD-ROBIN. 

BY ANNIE MOORE. 

Gold-robin came back to the old elm-tree, 

And a beautiful, beautiful lay sang he. 

Twas a sort of a "How-do-you-do/' to it all, 
The house and the lawn and the elm-tree tall. 
"And we're happy to come," said his mate. 

Gold-robin came back to his last year's nest. 
" I wonder," said he, " which will be the best, 

To patch up this thing and make it do, 

Or to build another, all fresh and new.?" 
" A fresh one for me ! " said his mate. 

Then they busily worked with skill and care, 
With bits of straw, and leaf, and hair. 

Till they made their nest and hung it high, 

On the topmost bough, up near the sky. 
" Tis out of harm's way," said his mate. 
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There she laid her eggs, and kept them warm 
In the driving wind and the pelting storm ; 

Gold-robin brought her dainty food ; 

"Here's a spider, love! 'twill do you good."* 
" Thank you, my dear ! " said his mate. 

When the little birds came out of the shell, 

They looked — how they looked, I think FU not tell. 

Gold-robin, you know, is handsome and bold, 

Stylish and smart in his black and gold, 

"And they don't look like me^' said his mate. 

But they fed them well, and loved them too. 

And after a time their feathers grew ; 

Still they played the game each young bird tries. 
Of "open your mouth and shut your eyes." 
"That's a trick they'll outgrow," said his mate. 

In truth she was right, for they came to be 

The prettiest birds you ever did see. 

"We must teach them to fly," said Gold-robin one day, 
" And then in the world they can make their way," 
"All in good time," said his mate. 

And "all in good time" they learned to fly, 

Down to the grass, then up to the sky. 

"They must learn to find their breakfast and tea, 
And dinner and lunch," Gold-robin said he. 
"They can do that now," said his mate. 
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" Then V\\ tell you what we'll do, my dear, — 
YouVe had your summer vacation here ; 

We'll go back to the South, some pleasant day. 
And not be seen here till another May." 
" Tm ready, my love," said his mate. 

One pleasant day, when the cool winds blew, 
Gold-robin, his mate, and the little ones too. 

They took their leave and they said "Good-by!" 
To the old elm-tree where the nest hung high. 
"You'll see us next Spring," said his mate. 



Just as Carol had succeeded in repeating the whole 
without a mistake, Harry was seen coming from the 
Square. Nelly knew that a mail had come in, half an 
hour before, and as she was expecting to hear from 
Jessie, she called out, ''Any letters?" 

A half-instant of hesitation, and a certain curtness 
in his " None for you," was enough for her quick 
womanly instinct. 

"There, Carol," she said, giving the child the book, 
"tell sister youVe learned it perfectly, and -that Fm 
going home now, but will come back before long." 

The next moment she was by Harry's side. A look 
of anxious inquiry — a stern nod of assent — a torn 
Jetter held out — and Harry was gone, and Nelly 
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dropped upon a bank under a laburnum and held her 
breath while she read these words: 

Dear Sir, — Your translations are very graceful and read- 
able, but the prose setting is somewhat too slight for our 
demands. The article would be more suitable if there were 
more critical and reflective matter interspersed. It is doubt- 
ful whether we could make use of it unless other translations 
should be given, with possibly some remarks on translations 
now extant, but we cannot advise you to take all this labor, 
because we cannot positively assure you of our willingness to 
accept the result hereafter, considerations of space being in- 
calculable quantities in the problem of editing. 

Very truly yours, 

The Editors. 

Large tears gathered and fell upon the page as 
Nelly read these courteous but chilling words : once 
with a pang of bewildered pain, once again with a 
dull ache of resentment and despair. She had been 
on so high a pinnacle of hope that her fall to earth 
stunned her. She felt mentally bruised and shaken. 
Her imagination had built so elaborate a structure of 
happy possibilities founded upon the acceptance of the 
manuscript, that her entire summer seemed now to lie 
in crumbling ruin around her. The only comfort was 
that her mother had known nothing, and so could not 
suffer " as we three do." 
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She knew that Harry had already spent as much, 
if not more time on the work than he could rightly 
spare from his studies, and that any second attempt 
was therefore out of the question. She knew equally 
well that he would accept no spoken sympathy in his 
disappointment, and that she must not follow him. 

" I shouldn't wonder if he came down as calmly as 
if nothing had happened, and Amy will never know 
from him that anything is the matter, so it'll never 
do for me to show that IVe been crying. It would 
only puzzle her and provoke him. O dearl O dear! 
how tame Hickory Corners will seem, when we were 
so sure of going to the Adirondacks ! There goes the 
gate — Amy must have come for me ! " 

She started up, thrusting the letter into her pocket, 
dashed away her tears and pulled her hat well down 
over hqr forehead and eyes. But it was not Amy 
who came quickly round the laburnum. It was Sid- 
ney, with such a pale and agitated face that Nelly 
knew in a moment that there was something even 
more serious than a rejected manuscript. 

"O Sidney! what is it?" she cried. 

" I am going to Washington to-night I They have 
sent for me — Jessie is very low — it is pneumonia, 
but they don't give her up — there's some hope — " 
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" O yes ! there must be ! we cannot give up hoping ! " 
stammered poor Nelly, her lips trembling so that she 
could hardly speak; "ohl if only I could go too." 

" I wish you could, Nelly. Til write to you the 
minute I get there — unless " — 

" Don't / " cried Nelly, almost with a scream. " O, 
poor Jessie ! Be sure you give her my love. IVe been 
wondering so she didn't write, but I never thought " — 

" It was very sudden," said Sidney. " I had a letter 
this noon, and just now a telegram. I must go — 
you'll tell them all ; good-by ! " And he was gone, and 
Nelly ran into the house to find her mother, for this 
grief she could share with that loving heart. 

Thus sorrowfully ended the bright June day. Nelly 
had no heart to go out on the river, and Amy would 
not leave her friend, and Harry was not sorry to be 
alone in a long pull up the winding streani, watch- 
ing the sun set and the moon rise above the placid 
meadows whose peaceful beauty has soothed so many 
stormy youthful hearts. 





CHAPTER IX. 



HOPE FULFILLED. 



Strangely enough the sorrows of that day were 
finally blended in a great happiness. Jessie recovered^ 
but so slowly that when she was able to leave Wash- 
ington, June was almost over, and the physicians or^ 
dered that she should be taken to the Adirondacks 
without returning to Boston. At her earnest request, 
Nelly was invited to join the party at Saratoga, and 
spend her whole vacation with them. 

Mrs. Carruth wrote : 

Do not refuse me, dear Mrs. Marlow. If you could see 

what a pale shadow of her former self my darling is, and 

how she longs for Nelly's gentle companionship, you would not 

blame me for asking for so great a gift as your only daughter 

for a whole summer. I will take the best of care of her, and 

with her sweet readiness to enjoy, and her real love of the 

country, I think I can promise that she will be very happy at 

Lake Placid. 

172 
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We have been fortunate enough to secure the Armadales' 
cottage there, as they are to be in Europe this summer. They 
want Anna to go with them, and her father and I have con- 
sented, but she will not agree to the plan unless Jessie gains 
more decidedly. The poor child has no appetite and no 
strength, but the doctor promises me she will gain both among 
the mountains. 

She says, however, that she shall not be really better till 
Nelly comes, and only ate her luncheon to-day on condition 
that I Avould write to you before dinner. 

We all expect to leave here on the twenty-first, for New 
York, and if Jessie is not too tired, Mr. Carruth and I will 
push on to Saratoga with her, the same night. It will be de- 
lightfully quiet there, so early in the season. Anna will take 
the Fall River boat for Boston, to attend to various matters for 
me there. They will occupy her for the rest of the week, and 
by that time Sidney will be free to come on with her. Will 
it be hurrying you too much to let Nelly come with them? 
You must let me consider her our guest from the moment 
she leaves you, and indeed we shall all feel under the great- 
est obligations if you will only spare her to us. The Ar- 
madales say that flannel dresses are what we shall need most 
of the time, with a change or two for occasional hot days. 
Mr. Carruth joins me in hoping you will not refuse us, and 
Jessie sends a great deal of love to you all 

Faithfully your friend, 

Virginia Carruth. 
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" How perfectly delightful 1 you will say yes, of 

course/' exclaimed cousin Miranda as Mrs. Marlow 

\ 
finished reading the letter Ho her. 

*'I shall indeed, most gladly and gratefully.'* 

And this was the wonderful news that met Nelly 
on her return from school, and almost took away her 
breath. 

"O mamma! It seems too good to be true! To go 
to the Adirondacks, and to have them think it will 
help Jessie to get well too! I suppose it is because 
she wants some one her own age. I cannot believe 
it yet. How I wish you and Harry could go too. 
Don't you think you could possibly afford it?" 

" No, darling, and I wouldn't if I could. I had really 
rather go quietly down to Lotus Bay or Hickory 
Corners with Miranda and the baby. You know Mar- 
ion will be getting her double . teeth this summer, and 
I should not be willing to be away so far." 

" Nor I to have you, aunt Sarah," said Mrs. ' Wil- 
loughby, coming in, and resting her hand lovingly on 
the elder lady's shoulder ; " I shouldn't know an easy 
moment, so don't you be suggesting such a thing, 
Nelly. I need your mother as much as Jessie wants 
you. She's going to be a missionary to Cape Cod, 
and you to Lake Placid — and as to Harry, if he 
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misses you this summer, he'll appreciate you all the 
more next winter. Besides, I heard him talking with 
John this morning about taking a tramp somewhere to- 
gether. How do you know they will not walk in upon 
you some day." 

Harry looked up from his book and nodded, and 
when Nelly joyfully exclaimed: 

"O Harry! then we could climb Whiteface together 
after alll' he did not frown at her unconscious allusion 
to their defeated plan, but only responded " Quien sabe ? " 
which is the Spanish way of saying " Who knows ? " 

A week later, Anna, Nelly and Sidney were going 
as fast as the express train could carry them, through 
the beautiful mountain scenery of Western Massachu- 
setts. They were all radiantly happy, for a letter had 
come the night before, saying that Jessie had reached 
Saratoga without undue fatigue, and had been gaining 
in color and appetite ever since she heard of Mrs. Mar- 
low s consent. 

Moreover, the three travellers had all been working 
very hard of late — Nelly and Sidney at their studies, 
and Anna in superintending dressmaking and house- 
cleaning in her mother's place. All these tasks being 
done, they felt, as Sidney expressed it, " as gay and frisky 
as three little calves just let out into a clover pasture." 
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Every moment there was something interesting to be 
seen from the window; the only trouble was that the train 
went too fast for them to take it all in. Anna would 
exclaim, "O Nelly! see that beautiful mountain on the 
right," at the same instant that Sidney was calling her 
attention to a foaming waterfall on the left, while she 
perhaps was intent upon a thicket of wild roses close 
to the track. At one place where they stopped, there 
was such a picturesque old house and shed and well, 
that Sidney made a sketch of them, and, to the delight 
of the girls, a sweet-faced child came and drank from 
the bucket, just in time to be put in. 

" She looks exactly as you did when I first knew 
you," he said to Nelly, adding a few fancy touches as 
the train moved on. 

"Is that why you dash in a sprig of forget-me-not ? " 
she laughingly inquired. 

Some verses about a journey in June which Nelly 
had once learned at school, kept singing through her 
mind all day: 

Scores of wild roses as pink as sea-shells, 

Skirt the rough pastures and flush the deep dells; 

Seas of white daisies with wide-open eyes 

Smiling so honestly up at the skies ; 
Brooks o'er their stones babble sweet the old tune, 
As we ride thro' the country in blossoming June. 
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'' Oh ! how beautifully 
clear the streams are here. 
How different from the Po- 
tomac and Rock Creek!'' 
she exclaimed. 

" Why, of course," said 
Sidney, " when a river runs 
through banks of yellow 
clay it can't tell the same 
story as one that flows over 
beds of gravel and around 
chunks of clean granite, any 
more than a boy who has 
always heard bad grammar, 
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can speak as correctly as one who has lived all his life 
among refined and educated people. 

" I suppose every stream starts pure, because it 
comes from a spring fed by the rain, and that is 
the purest of all water, for it is really distilled, you 
know, as much as if it had been boiled and the 
steam caught, which is what is meant by distillation* 
Warm winds blowing over the sea and lakes, take up 
more than they can hold when they cool, and down 
it falls in dew and rain, and away the brook goes to 
seek its fortune, and find the sea. 

"If it trickles down these Berkshire hills, it will keep 
clear a long way, for there is nothing in a granite 
soil which it can take up, or dissolve, but when it 
comes to a town, and goes past tanneries, and dye- 
houses, and potato-fields sprinkled with Paris green to 
kill the bugs, it must carry away everything that is 
soluble, or that people throw into it. 

'* Or if it comes to a bed of chalk or gypsum, it 
will wear off enough of those substances to make it 
hard. Then if you try to wash your hands in it with 
soap, instead of forming the bland, pleasant lather 
which it would have when it was innocent rain-water, 
there will be only a harsh, disagreeable curdiness, • 
which will leave your skin rough and uncomfortable/' 
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" Yes," said Nelly, " I remember cousin Eleanor's 
telling me that when she lived in Nevada, where there 
was no real soil, but only that dreadful alkali dust, 
the water was so full of it, that when she washed 
her hands in it even once, they felt as if they were 
covered with scales, and became as rough as files. It 
smelt of sage-brush, too. All the well water was like 
that, and even what was brought from a spring on the 
mountain side, was only moderately soft. That from 
a spring in one of the mining tunnels, would leave a 
deposit that nothing but washing in acid would remove. 

" She had to put cold cream or something on her 
hands, and wear gloves all night, to keep them from 
cracking and bleeding. 

" When they went to housekeeping, cousin Edmund 
had spouts put on the roof, with pipes leading into 
the kitchen and cellar, and whenever they had rain or 
snow they would let the water waste awhile, till all the 
alkali dust was washed off the roof, and then let it run 
into huge hogsheads. The one in the cellar held over 
a hundred gallons, and had had alcohol in it; the other 
had had molasses, but when the flavor of these things 
-had passed away, the water was very good, and by 
keeping the hogsheads covered with pieces of zinc with 
a brick on top, it would last for months, and be sweet 
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and cool. They had no ice, and they used this water 
only for drinking, cooking, and bathing. It was too 
precious for washing dishes, or watering plants. For 
such things they had water brought by Indians, from a 
hydrant a good way off, and had to pay them twenty- 
five cents or two bits, as they called it, for filling one 
barrel. She said it was worse than being at sea, for 
salt water can be used for many things, and can be dis- 
tilled for drinking. But boiling did this water no 
good." 

" I should not care to live in Nevada," said Sidney. 
-*' If that water had been hard from chalk, boiling would 
have softened it. The carbonic acid which it had taken 
up from the air would have been driven off, and the 
-chalk thrown down as a white powder, or a precipitate, 
as the chemists would say, and the water left nice and 
soft again. You can do it by putting in lime-water too, 
for the lime will want the carbonic acid, and will unite 
with that, and set the chalk free — and it will form a 
•deposit as before. Haven't you ever seen a white crust 
on the inside of tea-kettles? That's the chalk which 
is gradually deposited when hard water has* been boiled 
in them — that is, water made hard by running through 
chaltcy or limestone districts. When it's hard from 
gypsum, boiling doesn't do it any good." 
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" I think chemical action is very funny," said Nelly ; 
'' if one thing wants another, it takes it up, wherever it 
finds it, and off they go together, and leave all the rest 
to their fate/* 

"Yes,'' said Sidney, "just as you run away to Jessie 
when she wants you, and leave poor Harry lamenting." 

"Well," she retorted, "he can combine with cousin John. 
Fm sure there's a strong chemical affinity there, too." 

The train stopped at Albany just long enough to 
make our travellers rejoice when city bricks and dust and 
noise were again left behind ; and now the rugged moun- 
tains and lonely forests were exchanged for fertile fields, 
wide, rich-looking pastures, with scores of sleek cattle 
and larger barns. Again, the haunting verses returned : 

Groups of mild cattle stand under the trees, 

Chewing their cud in the sleepiest ease : 
Grazing or lying, or standing mid-stream — 
The sober old cows are so used to the scream 

And the rush of the train, they scacre wink at the sight, 

But the calves madly plunge in their ignorant fright. 

Now acres of clover, the red and the white, 

Like rustical beauties, so healthy and bright, — 
Fragrantly bending in every soft breeze, — 
Hummed o'er and plundered by armies of bees : 

Here, too, are buttercups, yellow and gold. 

And great, starry dandelions jolly and bold. 
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"Thickets of elder — oh! what was the next line?** 
and here Nelly s eyes softly closed, her head leaned back 
upon the pile of shawls, she was only trying to re- 
member that next line, and then she drifted away into 
a dreamy doze, and then into a sound sleep, and never 
awoke till the train stopped in Saratoga. Almost every 
one had left the car at Albany, so that our travellers 
were eagerly seized upon by half a dozen hotel port-- 
ers, who swiftly deprived them of all their baskets, 
bags, shawls, and umbrellas, — "oh! I hope they'll leave 
me my hat and gloves," whispered Nelly — and ushered 
them with majestic obsequiousness into a stately hotel 
near by, from the shady upper piazza of which leaned 
the glad face of Jessie, as she eagerly clapped her 
hands, crying, "O mamma! mamma! She's really here 
at last." 

That evening always remained in Nelly's mind as 
an Arabian Nights' dream. The enormous hotel, with 
its acres of richly furnished parlors, the vast dining- 
room, the telescope-like vistas of corridors and piazzas, 
all cool, still and empty, save when they echoed the 
tread of the host of faultlessly clad sable waiters, who 
glided about " half a dozen for each of us," Sidney 
declared. 

The lawns of vividly green grass, with plashing fount- 
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ains, gorgeous flower-beds, rustic seats and fanciful pa- 
vilions, speckless walks, and trees in their freshest ver- 
dure, and only a dozen or twenty guests to be seen. 

After tea, the new-comers were so untired and so 
eager to explore, and Jessie was feeling so much 
stronger, that they all walked along the wide, cheerful 
main street, where other vast caravansaries, and lines 
of gayly-stocked shops caught their eyes on every side, 
and spent an hour in the beautiful pleasure grounds 
where the various medicinal waters are served in 
pretty little kiosks, and where they all drank of the 
Congress and other springs, and tried in vain to de- 
cide which was the most astonishingly nauseous. 

" It all seems like a play or a pantomime," said 
Nelly. "Are you sure those are real fountains and 
roses, Jessie? Is it not all stage scenery, or a dream, 
and shall we not presently see it all slide away to 
one side, or else wake up and find we are at home ? " 

" I don't care what slides away, so long as you are 
left," said Jessie, fondly patting her hand. " Yes, mam- 
ma, I do see that the sun has almost set, and I am all 
ready to go in and take my tonic, or drink more milk, 
or go to bed, or do anything anybody wants me to, 
now that Nelly has come." 

Her happiness was so entire, her improvement so evi- 
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dent, that Anna wrote that evening to Mrs. Armadale 
that she would go to Europe with her in July. 

The next morning, according to promise, Anna and 
Nelly were up and dressed in time to go over to the 
Springs with Mr. Carruth and Sidney before breakfast; 
the former having assured them that a glass of hot 
Hathorn was worth all the other waters put together. 

" IVas it good, Nelly ? On your honor, wasn't it 
horrid, Sidney? Could you drink a whole glass, Anna?" 
questioned Jessie eagerly, on their return. 

''The air? oh! it was delicious," said Nelly, with 
assumed innocence. 

" The perfume of the syringas ? Oh I not too strong 
at all," asserted Sidney, soberly. 

"The sunshine? Oh! I took a whole bath of it," 
cried Anna; and not another word would they say. 

In reward for this forbearance Mr. Carruth presented 
them each with a lovely tea-rosebud, sold by a boy in 
the hall, and they all went into breakfast in good 
spirits. 

An hour later Mr. Carruth had resigned the cap- 
taincy of the party to Sidney, and was on his way 
back to Washington, while the rest were in a north- 
ward bound train which in about an hour carried them 
to Caldwell at the southerly end of Lake George. 
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Here they embarked on a steamer, and as Nelly fer- 
vently wrote to Amy, "sailed straight into fairyland." 

And who, having seen that lovely region, can won- 
der at her enthusiasm ? 

Mrs. Carruth had been there before, but to Anna, 
Sidney and the younger girls it was wholly new, and 
as every moment brought into view some noble mount- 
ain height, or wooded island; some tranquil bay, or 
picturesque cottage, ferny rock, or flitting sail-boat, 
they rejoiced, exclaimed and 
exulted, till their adjectives 
were worn out, and they sub- 
sided into a dreamy silence, 
a languor of admiration, as 

the sky grew ever bluer, the ' some tranquil bay. 
breeze more balmy and the landscape more wild and 
charming. 

Reaching Baldwin, at the northern end of the lake, 
about noon, they again took the cars for a few miles, 
and Jessie fell sound asleep with her head on Sidney s 
shoulder; worn out with enjoying, her mother said. 

She awoke very reluctantly at the end of the rail- 
road ride, and they embarked in the steamer Vermont, 
on Lake Champlain. It was really a relief to the 
weary girl to be told that the scenery here, though 
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beautiful, was less so than on Lake George, and she 
consented to go below and lie down in the cabin, 
while the rest went to dinner, leaving her in the care of 
the sweet-mannered woman in charge. 

A waiter brought her some soup, and as soon as she 
had eaten it, she was fast asleep again, and did not 
awaken until Fort Ticonderoga and Crown Point were 
both far behind, and a thunder cloud was rolling up 
black and portentous behind Fort Henry, driving all 
but Sidney below, and, as Anna said, making a very 
good reminder of an artillery battle, as the red lightning 
flashed, and the thunder growled and roared around the 
historic spot. 

Not far beyond they were much interested in a group 
of boys whose boat had drifted away, and watched with 
eagerness till one of them waded out and recovered it. 

The rain had ceased, but the sky was still omi- 
nously dark when they landed at Westport, on the 
New York side of the lake, between four and five 
o'clock, and Mrs. Carruth was half disposed to remain 
at the comfortable little hotel there, instead of push- 
ing on to Elizabethtown as they had intended. 

"It will make to-morrow's stage-ride thirty-two miles 
instead of twenty-five, if we do, mamma," expostulated 
Anna, "and Jessie is so well rested by her nap." 
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"Yes; do let's go on, mamma/' said Jessie; "this 
delightful air makes me feel so much better, I just 
long for a drive into those woods ! " 

And here Sidney came up to say that he had se- 
cured five seats in a stage well provided with cur- 
tains, and with four horses whose driver was positive 
they could make the distance " in forty minutes, easy.*' 

Waterproofs and heavy shawls were hastily un- 
strapped, hand-bags stowed in, Jessie snugly established 
on the back seat with her mother, the others clam- 
bered in with two or three strangers, and away they 
went rattling down hill, and galloping up, over pre- 
carious-looking bridges through* deep woods all fra- 
grant and dripping from the last shower, past lonely 
farmhouses and beside foaming streams — at a rate of 
speed that blanched poor Mrs. Carruth's cheeks, and 
made Jessie whisper to Nelly: 

"Are the horses running away? Are you afraid, 
Nell ? '' Sidney heard, and listened for the answer. 

Nelly laughed, not teasingly, but in a happy, reassur- 
ing way, and said, in her quiet voice : " O no, indeed ! 
Look at the driver. See how calm and sensible he seems ! 
I suppose it's as easy for him to drive four horses up 
and down these hills, as it would be to walk, and I 
dare say the horses have done it every day this summer." 
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Jessie's nervous clutch on her friend's arm subsided 
at once, and a sunburned farmer in front, turned round 
and gave Nelly an approving nod, remarking, "That's 
the way to talk. Sis ! " which set both the girls off 
into spasms of suppressed laughter. 

Suddenly it grew darker; a blinding flash and a 
rattling explosive peal of thunder followed each other 
with alarming nearness, and the curtains were not all 
buttoned down before the rain was pelting upon them, 
on all sides at once, it seemed. The wind bent the 
smaller trees around them like rushes, and roared in 
the pine tops with a sound like breakers on a beach. 
Jessie, weakened by illness, began to cry, and clung to 
her mother, who had unfortunately always set her a 
bad example of losing her self-control in a thunder- 
storm, and was almost equally unnerved. 

Nelly, with all her strength, was holding down the 
curtain on Jessie's right, for it had torn its button- 
hole, and but for her little, resolute hands, would have 
flapped straight out, and let in the floods. Sidney 
was doing his best on the seat with the driver, hold- 
ing an open umbrella to shield his ladies from that 
side, and Anna, in the middle with Nelly, found the 
smelling-salts for her mother, and tried to coax and 
shame Jessie into composure. 
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Fortunately they were near the end of their journey, 
for there was real danger of their being struck by fall- 
ing trees. 

Just as Nelly feared that her benumbed fingers 
would give way, the stage whirled round a corner, 
dashed through a cheerful village with several churches, 
a court-house and pretty green, and stopped in front 
of the hospitable-looking Windsor. Cold, wet, darkness 
and storm were all over. The little invalid was carried 
in her brother's strong arms into a pleasant parlor, and 
gently placed in a soft chair, before a generous wood- 
fire, where she was soon smiling and happy once 
more; in harmony w^ith the sunshine, which blazed out 
with equal suddenness, while a glorious rainbow glowed 
upon the departing clouds like a triumphal arch over 
their entrance into the Adirondacks. 

As the clouds rolled away, singularly bold and 
beautiful mountain shapes appeared on every side. 
Bare, jagged Hurricane, gloomy Raven, Saddle Mount- 
ain, the huge Giant, Cobble, etc., as Sidney quickly 
learned, and proceeded to instruct the others. Mrs. 
Carruth despaired of ever getting her girls ready to 
go down to tea, so eagerly they ran from window to 
window, exclaiming with joyful surprise as peak after 
peak broke through the scud of the retreating storm. 
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— when they should have been smoothing their hair^ 
and putting in fresh ruffles. 

She was really relieved when a third shower began 
to fall before they had finished eating their lake trout, 
and thus put an end to what she considered "their 
crazy talk about a walk, when everything was as wet 
as a sponge." 

Jessie too was glad, for she was far too tired to 
do anything but lie on the sofa in the parlor, and 
feast her eyes alternately on the snapping fire, and the 
dripping trees and shrubs outside, while Anna and 
Nelly wrote enthusiastic letters home, on the pictorial 
stationary furnished by the landlord. 

It was headed with a wood-cut of the hotel, with 
mountains behind it, and a four-horse stage arriving 
at a gallop in the foreground. 

They carefully indicated with arrows, their respective 
rooms, opening on the broad upper piazza, with a foot- 
note explaining that the picture did no sort of jus- 
tice to the height and beauty of the mountains. 

Sidney had pushed off on an exploring expedition,, 
but returned before dark with a dripping handful of 
wild blue iris or flag, and some very large daisies, and 
an eloquent account of a beautiful collie dog, who " went 
faster on three legs, than any of the others on four." 
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"But how came he to have only three legs?" asked 
Jessie. 

"They tried to shoot him, because they thought he 
was mad, but they missed, and only shattered his leg; 
and then they found he wasn't mad, and he got well, 
and there he is, now. Did you ever see such a 
beauty ? " 

Hurrying to the window, they all saw a glossy black 
dog, with a curly white breast, dashing at great speed 
across the lawn, and bringing back in his mouth the 
croquet ball which had been thrown for him. His 
motions were so swift, and the grass so long, that 
the girls were half incredulous, until Sidney brought 
the noble fellow directly under the window where they 
could see for themselves that one fore leg was really 
gone. 

" Now don't discover any more wonders, I beg of 
you," said Mrs. Carruth. "WeVe had all we can bear 
in one day in the way of enjoyment and excitement, 
and it's nine o'clock, and that's bed-time in the mount- 
ains, especially as our wagon starts for Lake Placid 
at seven to-morrow." 

The next morning, as our party came down to 
breakfast, rested by good sleep, and hopefully eager 
for another day's adventure in the "wilderness," they 
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noticed a woman and a little girl sitting on a trunk 
in the office, both crying violently, and seeming to be 
engaged in an excited dispute. 

*' You've got to do it, Teresy, an' you may as well 
make up your mind to it, without any more fussin'! 
You're not a-goin' back to git sick all over again. 
IVe set my foot down to that, an' so I tell you." 

** I don't wanter go back ! " whimpered the child. 
'' I wanter go to aunt Maria's, but I want you to 
come along too ! '' 

'' Now% did anybody ever hear the like of that ? " 
cried the mother, with bitter impatience, which for a 
moment checked her tears. " I'll leave it to this lady, 
an' you know you said las' night how you admired 
her looks," she added, suddenly rising and laying her 
hand on Mrs. Carruth's arm. *' Here I've jest brought 
this girl of mine through a dretful spell of lung fever, 
an' got her way up here 'most to my sister's, 'cause 
the doctor said she'd never stand a summer in Jersey 
City, where we live, an' now she won't go the rest 
of the way by herself, when I've jest got a telegraph 
from my husband that Clarence — that's our youngest 
boy — has got his arm broke at base-ball, an' I must 
come straight home." 

'* How much farther were you going?" asked Mrs. 
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Carruth, in her gentle, refined tone, which at once 
made the little girl pause in her noisy sobbing. 

" Only to Keene Flats. Half a day's ride from here 
— an' she's such a cry-baby — well, I s'pose her father 
and me have spoiled her — an' she says she ain't any 
acquainted with her aunt Maria, an' she's 'fraid, when 
there's 'Melia, just her own age, all but three days, 
an' tickled to death to have Teresy comin'." 

" I never saw her, neither," sniffed Teresa, stealing 
a glance at Nelly and Jessie, who lingered to hear 
the result. 

"If we are going that way, I should be happy to 
take charge of your little girl," said Mrs. Carruth, 
kindly. " I think we could keep her from feeling 
lonely till she came to her aunt and cousin." 

" It's the very road you're goin', malam," interposed 
the clerk at the desk. 

" Oh ! will you ? " cried the grateful mother ; " I was 
'most sure you wasn't one of the stiff, disobligin' kind. 
I'll be ever an' ever so much obliged an' thankful, an' 
she ain't a troublesome girl, if I do say it, an' her fare's 
all paid, an' she's got money for her breakfast, an' more 
too, an' if ever we c'n do anythin' for you " — 

Here the stage for southward-bound travellers rattled 
up to the door, thanks and farewells were hurriedly 
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concluded, and the mother climbed in with quite a 
cheerful expression on her broad, tear-swollen face; 
she was soon out of sight, and the abashed Teresa 
followed her new protectress into the dining-room. 
Sidney at once decided to ride with the man who 
had been engaged to take the child and her mother 
and their luggage in an open wagon, and Anna took 
his place on the front seat with their own driver, 
leaving room for Teresa with Mrs. Carruth, pn the 
middle seat, which faced Jessie and Nelly on the back. 

To have begun the day by this neighborly kindness, 
gave a rest to the sweet freshness of the keen air, 
an added charm to the wild beauty of mountain, wood, 
and rushing river. 

Teresa, in spite of her preliminary bashfulness, 
proved to be a real chatterer, as soon as her tongue 
was once loosened, and she poured out narratives as 
to her own family, and questions as to Nelly's and 
Jessie's which dispelled any fears Mrs. Carruth might 
have had that she would be lonely or homesick either 
with them, or at her aunts. 

The interest of the others in the scenery — their ac- 
quaintance with the names of the trees and flowers 
they passed, was evidently a surprise and puzzle to 
her. 
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** How do you know what they are ? I thought you 
said you'd never been here before/' she said; and 
when Anna called her mother's attention to the pict- 
uresqueness of an old saw-mill, she stared at it, and 
then at the speaker, to see if she could be in ear- 
nest, remarking to Nelly, 

" Why, it's all coming to pieces ! Why on earth do 
you suppose people don't paint up their houses, and 
have green blinds and fix things up better?" 

It was a decided relief to her entertainers, when, a 
little before noon, the man in the other wagon called 
out, " Here's your aunt Maria's, Sis ! " and stopped op- 
posite a little unpainted house, sheltered by a grove 
of noble beech and maple-trees. 

"O, dear! what an awful lonesome-looking place!" 
cried poor Teresa, in a tone of mortification and dismay. 

" I don't believe it's the right one at all ! " and her 
eyes began to fill, and her mouth to draw down with 
such alarming symptoms of another cry, that all the 
others rushed to the rescue, in a chorus of consolation. 

Mrs. Carruth: "Oh! see the milk-pans, Teresa. You'll 
have all the milk and cream you want." 

Anna: "What lovely woods behind the house!" 

Jessie : " I can see a swing in the shed, and do look 
at those lovely roses!" 
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Nelly: "And there comes your cousin Amelia! How 
sweet she looks! And so glad to see you!" 

Sidney did his part by jumping from the light 
wagon, and lifting the little girl down from the stage, 
then climbed in beside his mother. The horses were 
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impatient, the driver no less so, and away they went, 
leaving Teresa in a fresh access of shyness, in the 
middle of the road. 

"O, Sidney!" cried Jessie, with a sigh of relief; 
" you never looked . so handsome to me before." 
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" Hush, Jessie I '* said her mother. ** How would you 
like to go among perfect strangers without me?" 

"The child would be all right if she could be with 
nice people awhile," said Sidney; "she's bright enough, 
and pretty too, if she could get a little more oxygen 
into her blood." 

" Oxygen ? " said Jessie, staring. 

"JTes; don't you see that she looks like grass that's 
grown under a board — so white and spindling. Don't 
you know that every creature must have plenty of 
sunslj^ine, and constant fresh supplies of oxygen to 
kejsp' it healthy? You know all about it, don't you, 
Nelly? She's chock-full of chemistry,* Jessie, and just 
longing to tell you that the air is made up chiefly of 
oxygen and nitrogen, and when we breathe it into our 
lungs, the .oxygen passes through the thin sides of the 
air passages, and combines with the waste carbon in 
our blood, making carbonic acid gas, which we breathe 
out, and so get rid of. 

" Now, of course, if part of the oxygen in a room 
has been exhausted, by the breathing of the people 
there, and the air made impure by all this poisonous 
carbonic acid gas they're giving out — this vitiated at- 
mosphere has to be breathed over and over again. 

" Now this poor child has probably been kept in a 
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Stove-heated room — all the good fresh air she needed 
to make her blood red and pure being shut out, for 
fear she'd take cold, and of course she grew pale and 
peevish. 

" Now she'll be out of doors most of the time, and 
her lungs will get all the* oxygen they need, and the 
balm of these pines and firs will be healing and 
strengthening them all the time. It will be the same 
with you, Jessie. Did you know you were going to 
take eighteen doses of tonic every minute as long as 
you stay here?" 

" If you mean breathing, I think you'll have to take 
it too," said his sister. 

The stage stopped for dinner at a romantically 
charming place called Edmunds' Ponds, or Cascade 
Lakes. The road had followed the margin of one 
beautiful sheet of water for a long time, and where 
this first lake ended, there was just room enough for 
a barn on the narrow strip of land that intervened 
before the second began. On the further shores of 
both, wooded mountains rose precipitately, and the 
land on the right was no less abrupt, but seemed 
almost to overhang the stage. Woods, water, sky, 
on every side. Deep green around, deep blue above, 
and the glassy lakes, reflecting here and there a fleecy 
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cloud, formed the whole circle of their vision. Close 
on the edge of the second lake was the Cascade House, 
its piazza almost overhanging the water, and opposite, 
from the top of the leaf-clad bluffs, flashed and foamed 
the water-fall that gives it its name. 

Half a dozen boats, rowed by girls and youths in 
blue, red and gray flannel suits, added life to the 
picture. Filled as their eyes had been all day with 
nature's beauty, a cry of delight broke involuntarily 
from all the party, and Jessie expressed the general 
feeling, when she declared that her heart would have 
broken, had she not been allowed to stay and take 
it all in at her leisure. 

The hour for rest seemed far too short, and they 
grudged spending half of it at the dinner-table, until 
they began to eat, and then they found themselves 
hungry enough to include food among their blessings. 

Sidney fraternized with some sunburned young fel- 
lows in knickerbockers, and heard such tempting ac- 
counts of fishing and climbing, that he suggested 
spending a few days there, but was promptly put 
down by his mother. 

'' Certainly not ; our trunks have gone on to Lake 
Placid.'' 

"And our letters, too,'' said Anna. 
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He consoled himself by rowing Nelly to the foot 
of the cascade, while Mrs. Carruth and Jessie took 
naps in the parlor, and Anna made a sketch from the 
piazza and played with a pretty little brown ball of 
a baby-rabbit which one of the boating boys had 
found. 

"The afternoon seemed very long," wrote Mrs. Car- 
ruth afterwards, to her husband. "The sun was very 
hot, and poor Jessie was getting tired, and began to 
notice how rough the road was, and how many trees 
had been cut away, leaving unsightly stumps, or 
charred districts, or stretches of glaring sand. I sup- 
pose we were all rather weary, body and mind too, 
for it took something very special, like the first glimpse 
of Mt. Marcy, to rouse us to enthusiasm, and when 
the driver pointed out something white on a hill 
away off, and said there was John Brown's old home, 
and his grave, I shocked Sidney very much by say- 
ing rd forgotten he ever lived here. We mean to 
drive over there soon, for it's only five miles. 

" We reached Lake Placid about five o'clock, and as 
we came suddenly out of the woods into this most 
exquisite valley, even poor Jessie cried out that she 
had never seen anything so lovely. 

" Fancy two beautiful clear lakes, one a mile long, 
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and the other five or more, with bold mountains on 
one side and sloping green shores, dotted with cot- 
tages, on the other, and the road ending here, as if 
no one could ever care for anything beyond or fairer^ 
— and indeed we do not." 





^>;^ 





CHAPTER X, 

LAKE PLACID. 

Placid indeed were the 
days that followed. Each 
of the party was happy in 
the way that suited him 
or her best. Mrs, Car- 
ruth, wearied by a winter 
of housekeeping and of 
Washington gay e ties, fol- 
lowed by the anxious 
weeks of Jessie*s illness, 
found in this bt^autiful 
"heart of tlie Adiron- 
dacks/' the rest for mind 
and body which she so 
much needed. 
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Mahala Kent, an efficient woman, and a native of the 
county, kept the house in perfect order. The family 
took their meals at the hotel near by, and Mahala's 
brother Byron, an active boy of thirteen, was always 
ready to run on errands, fill the wood-baskets for the 
open fires, bring Jessie's meals from the hotel in wet 
weather, drive, keep the boats clean, and show the 
young people the best trails in the woods. 

Mrs. Carruth, therefore, had little or no household 
care, and Jessie's steady advance towards full recovery, 
relieved her of all anxiety in that direction, and left her 
free to devote herself to letter-writing and Kensing- 
ton embroidery, in both of which she excelled, and 
which she pursued with an enthusiasm inexplicable to 
Sidney, who pleaded in vain that she would join him 
and the girls in their endless explorations. 

" No, Sidney boy, I am not coming, and you need 
not tease me, or make pathetic eyes at me. It is of 
no use. Go your ways, and get as brown and as 
muddy and as torn and as hungry as you please; 
and encourage the girls to be wild Indians too, but 
leave me to my portfolio and my peaceful piazza. 

" Why, I can look up at all these grand old mount- 
ains, and down upon these beautiful lakes, hour after 
hour, without wetting my feet or ruffling my hair or 
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being bitten by mosquitoes. No, it isn't a waste of 
time, you saucy fellow! What would your poor father 
do, broiling through that iniquitous long session, if he 
did not have my daily bulletins to cheer him ? And 
do you suppose Anna would ever have gone with the 
Armadales, if I hadn't promised to write her every- 
thing, once a week? And don't you realize that this 
wreath of violets will bring ten dollars at least for 
the Hospital fair next winter? To say nothing of 
something lovely I've begun for your room at Har- 
vard, if you'll only run away and give me a chance 
to finish it. Yes, I will kiss and be friends, and I 
will be ready to go to drive after dinner, but not a 
minute sooner. Good-by ! " 

And then Sidney's long strides would carry him 
quickly after Nelly and Jessie, who were already in 
the woods, or at the boat-landing, and were generally 
joined by the Harleys, a congenial party of two sisters 
and a brother, who sat at the same table with the 
Carruths at the hotel, and were equally fond of out- 
of-door life. Hugh was the invalid in this group, and 
had to be careful about night air, and over exercise, 
just like Jessie. He was both a consolation and an 
example to her, for he was far more patient and cheer- 
ful than she in self-denial. 
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"And oh! Nelly," she added, after admitting it, " Fm 
afraid its because he knows he can never be well, 
though he keeps up his courage to please Margaret 
and Annie. And here I am getting strong so fast, 
and yet I can't be good-natured about it, when I'm 
left behind." 

In fact Jessie had shown a moodiness and pettish- 
ness of temper, since Nelly's coming had ceased to be 
a novelty, which had often puzzled and disappointed her 
mother. 

On this particular morning the young people had 
crossed Mirror Lake to climb Cobble, a high, conical 
hill, or minor mountain, which rose abruptly from the 
farther side, and was considered a good first lesson in 
preparation for the ascent of Whiteface, which was to 
be attempted when cousin John and Harry came. Mir- 
ror was much smaller than Placid, and the girls were 
allowed to row there by themselves, as often as they 
pleased, and it was around this lake that most of the 
hotels and cottages were grouped, some close upon the 
beach, others upon the slopes and knolls that rose 
around. There were four hotels and some thirty other 
houses in sight, including a pretty church, the post-office, 
which was combined with a modest shop of dry and 
fancy goods and groceries, a boat-builder's shop, a 
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barber's, and one tent where an Indian and his squaw 
made and sold gayly-colored baskets of wood and fra- 
grant grass. 

" Boat-houses and camps don't count," said Jessie, 
as she finished numbering the roofs visible from where 
she and Nelly rested on their oars under the shade 
of a moss-hung arbor vitae, as they waited for the other 
boat in which the Harleys and Sidney were coming 
with the guide. 

It was no hardship to wait with such a view before 
them. In front was l:he softly-rippling water, half a 
mile wide; beyond it, a sloping shore, fringed with a 
belt of evergreen trees at the lakes edge; little brown 
boat-houses peeping out among them, and a whole flo- 
tilla of skiffs at the hotel landing. 

Farther back were glimpses of the stage-road, the 
villagers' houses, and the picturesque red-roofed churchy 
and higher still the green, buttercup and daisy-sprin- 
kled lawns of the hotels and city people's cottages. 

On the right, at the northerly end of the lake, rose 
the stern rocky flank of Whiteface, and the lesser 
height of Mt. Whitney, sometimes called North Cob- 
ble, making the third of the name the girls had seen. 

At the foot of Whiteface, beyond a grassy meadow 
which separated it from Mirror Lake, lay the blue ex- 
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panse of Lake Placid, with its three large islands, Buck, 
Moose and Hawk. 

Behind the girls rose dark evergreen woods, alternat- 
ing with clearings and half a dozen houses, and on 
their left a grove of taller pines and hemlocks, above 
whose green shagginess rose against the sky the jagged 
Gothic range, most fantastic in outline of all the 
Adirondack Mountains. 

The camps referred to by Jessie, were huts of one 
story and one room, built of pine or hemlock slabs 
with the bark on, and used by fishermen or artists 
later in the season. At present they served as arbors 
and resting-places for the few strangers who had come. 
Most of them had a hinged front on the water side, 
which when raised formed a roof to the platform be- 
fore it, and the girls often sat there for hours, with 
their books and work, while their brothers fished or 
explored farther on. 

They were useful for shade in sunshine, and for 
shelter in the frequent sudden showers of the region. 

Near one of these it had been arranged that Jessie 
should stay with Annie and Hugh Harley, while Nelly^ 
Margaret and Sidney went up Cobble with the guide. 
Annie had made the ascent with a party the week 
before, and said she must write home letters this morning. 
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When the climbers had departed, she settled herself 
on the platform of the camp, with a very business- 
like air, having seen that Hugh was comfortable on 
his fir-stuffed cushion, with his back against a tree, 
finishing a sketch which was to be sent in her let- 
ter. Jessie had a book, but she soon wandered away 
for wild flowers, and was rewarded b^ finding a mass 
of wild honeysuckle, with heavy clusters of clear, yel- 
low, trumpet-shaped flowers. She filled her hat with 
them, besides taking up a root to plant by the cot- 
tage porch. It grew deep in the rocky bank, and by 
the time she had secured a good one, she was flushed 
and tired, and glad to rest on a friendly pair of bars, 
quite unaware that Hugh had finished his outline 
of the Gothic, changed his position, and was rapidly 
sketching her. He was surprised at the sadness of 
her expression and the dejected pose of her figure. 

" Surely she knows she is getting well,'' he said to 
himself. " Oh ! how can anyone feel sad when they are 
sure of that ? " he sighed. " And she can't be so 
childish or so selfish as to be fretting because that 
nice little Nelly has left her for once! What can be 
the matter?" 

He would have been still more puzzled had he over- 
heard the words she muttered as she finally slipped 
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do vv ii from her perch and came back to the camp : 
*' I can't bear it any longer. I will tell her all about 
it, and get her to tell mamma." 

An hour afterwards the mountaineers returned, glow- 
ing with heat and enthusiasm. They had never had 
so magnificent a view from so . short a climb ! They 
had gone up in an hour easily. Yes, it was very 
steep in some places, but so delightfully shady! They 
passed one lonely little pond, and were in the woods 
all the way till they reached the very top. 

That was bare, and they could not rest long, but 
had to keep rnoving, on account of the mosquitoes, 
but the beauty of the view repaid them for everything. 

Nelly had found a curiosity, and brought it down 
for Hugh. It was a vigorous young sarsaparilla plant, 
the stem a foot long, but the leafy top still unopened, 
held fast by a tough, dry beech leaf, which it must 
have encountered when it first broke out of the ground, 
and carried along with it, in its upward growth, 
either piercing it, or more probably taking advantage 
of a hole in which the poor cramped leaves were 
still folded, their green life, and the sturdiness of stem 
and root below, giving sure prophecy that they would 
soon rend and shake off the "old man of the sea," 
as Hugh called the beech leaf. 
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"Why do you pity the sarsaparilla ? " asked Annie^ 
the eldest, sister. " I sympathize with the beech leaf- 
It had its day of fluttering in the sunshine, had fallen, 
and was lying peacefully on the ground, ready to turn 
into leaf-mould and do its part in nourishing some 
other tree, when up comeB this' pushing young shoot, 
pokes its head through i)^ old leaf, carrying it up 
aloft to be laughed at fey the other impudent new 
sprouts. Serves Sarsy right if he can't unfold and 
flaunt himself in the;sunshine; teach him to treat his 
elders with more respect ! '' 

The 'guide- looked on with grave surprise at all 
this fuss over a crumpled leaf, and suggested that it 
was time to get into the boats if they meant to be in 
season for dinner. 

"Til row Jessie home," said Sidney to Nelly. " YouVe 
done enough, being the first ^ up Cobble," and he 
handed her into the larger boat, which belonged to 
the guide, and was carpeted, and had backs and cush- 
ions to the seats. " By the way, Major," he added, 
'*we want to engage you suid your boat to take us 
up Lake Placid to-morrow afternoon if the good 
weather lasts. There'll be seven of us." 

The guide answered that he would be ready, and 
that that number would just trim the boat comfort- 
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ably, and it would be half a dollar for each person. 
He would bring a man to steer. 

"Will mamma go with us?'* asked Jessie, as her 
brother pushed off the skiff. 

"Yes; she wants to see that Castle Rustico they 
were telling about, and shes going to drive with us 
this afternoon." 

It proved that she and Sidney were the only ones 
who went, for the clouds gathered so threateningly, 
that it was decided that Jessie must not run the 
risk of getting caught in a shower, and Nelly in- 
sisted on staying at home with her. 

"We'll bring you a whole handful of harebells, 
then,'* said Sidney, as he helped his mother on to 
the light buckboard, which is the favorite vehicle of 
the region, and the best adapted to the steep and 
rocky roads. " The Harleys saw groves of them on 
the way to Averyville yesterday." 

Left alone, Nelly had time to write home of the 
ascent of Cobble, while Jessie took her regulation- 
nap, and then, as the muttering thunder forbade a 
walk, they settled themselves on the eastern piazza, 
overlooking Whiteface and the lakes, and Nelly be- 
gan to read aloud in " Rosemary and Rue," a pretty 
story of Revolutionary days in Newport. 
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Soon she discovered that Jessie was not listening, 
and that she was making no progress with the bit 
of fancy-work in her hands. Her face was clouded, 
and she started at every growl of the thunder, and 
watched the clouds with increasing uneasiness as 
they rolled lower and lower, shrouding the head of 
the mountain and throwing gloomy lead-colored reflec- 
tions on the roughening waters at his feet. 

" Don't you care to hear what Rue did, then ? " 
asked Nelly reproachfully; "that shower isn't near at 
all. Don't you see what a long time there is between 
the flash and the thunder? I counted thirty slowly 
the last time, and that shows it's fully thirty miles 
away. Very likely we shall not have it here at all." 

" But they may in Averyville. It's going that way. 
Mother may be in it now. She may be struck, or 
killed by a falling tree in this dreadful wind. You 
know they told us that two great pines were struck 
that night we came from Westport, and they fell right 
across where we'd been. O Nell! if anything should 
happen to mother, I could not bear it. I should want 
to die too, for there's something I ought to tell her, 
and I don't dare to," cried Jessie, suddenly slipping out 
of her chair to the floor, hiding her face against Nelly's 
knee and beginning to cry. Nelly was surprised, but 
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she knew Jessie was still weak and nervous, so she 
only stroked her hair and said soothingly: 

"Your mother is so kind, and so fond of you, I 
should not think you'd be afraid to tell her anything. 
I always tell mine when I get into any fuss, and she 
is sure to help me out." 

" Oh ! but you never do bad things — real wicked, 
deceitful things, that would make her despise you, and 
wish that such a hateful girl had died instead of get- 
ting well. No, no! let me stay here," cried Jessie 
wildly, "and Til tell you all about it." 

Nelly's quiet touch on hair and cheek and shoulder 
went steadily on, but she said nothing while Jessie poured 
out her confession: "You know that dance at the Marine 
Barracks that we enjoyed so much? Well, I was crazy 
to go again, but mamma said I mustn't, for she had 
promised papa that if he would only let me come to 
Washington, I should go steadily to school and not 
mix in any gayeties. He wanted me left in Boston at 
my aunt's. He knew what a temptation it would be, 
but she trusted me — and, O dear! I didn't deserve 
that she should — I couldn't get the music of that band 
out of my mind. One Monday morning when I went 
to school, I found we were to have a holiday, as the 
principal teacher had been taken suddenly ill. I walked 
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home with Dora Morton, a handsome, witchy sort of a 
girl Fd taken a great fancy to just then. She was 
saying how lucky it was that Miss P. should be sick 
Monday, for now she was going to tease her mother 
to let her go to the dance at the Barracks; and then I 
told her about our going, and how wild I was to ga 
again, and what mother had promised father. She de- 
clared it was a sliame that fathers couldn't remember 
that they'd ever been young themselves, and then she 
suggested that as there was no school for me to go 
to that day, of course the promise wouldn't be broken 
if I went. Her mother said the same when we asked 
her, and she told Dora she might go home with me, 
and ask mamma with her compliments, if I mightn't 
go with them. She would call for us in her carriage 
in half an hour. You can imagine how I flew home 
and tore upstairs, and how I felt when I found that 
mamma and Anna had gone to Baltimore for the day. 
I was ready to cry, but Dora declared she knew 
mamma would have said Yes, and that I mustn't 
keep her mother waiting. And she laughed at me so 
for being afraid, that I couldn't hold out, and I let 
her get my best walking-dress and hat and gloves, 
and before I really knew it, we had started, and Mrs. 
Morton was so bright and funny, and called it such a 
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joke, that I began to feel better, and when we were 
there and the band playing, and I had plenty of 
partners, I almost succeeded in choking down that 
sick feeling that it was all wrong, and that papa 
would be very angry. 

"When it was over and we looked for Mrs. Mor- 
ton, we found that some lady had asked her to go to 
a Turkish-rug auction, and she had taken the carriage 
and left some car-tickets for us. So we started for 
home in the Avenue cars. It had been snowing all 
the morning, but now it was clearing, and the sun had 
come out really hot, the way it often does in Wash- 
ington, after a storm, and there were two or three 
inches of snow turning into slush everywhere. I 
should have been all right with my school boots, for 
they had cork soles, but in my vanity, and feeling 
sure of the carriage, I had worn very thin kid ones, 
and they were wet through just going to the car. To 
make it worse, just as we came by the Capitol, we saw 
the flag on the House wing, taken down, and that showed 
that the House had adjourned. Papa would be com- 
ing out. He might take the very car we were in! what 
would he say to me? I didn't dare to risk it. I got 
out and walked home by a roundabout way, and of 
course ruined my boots, and nearly froze my feet, for 
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you know how deadly cold melting snow is. Mamma 
did not get home till after dark, and then I had gone 
to bed with a wretched headache, and of course I 
couldn't tell her that night. The next day I was too 
hoarse to speak a loud word, and feverish besides, 
and for more than a week I couldn't go out of the 
house." 

"O Jessie! you don't mean you didn't tell her 

" No ; I couldn't — I always was a coward, you know ; 
and at first I felt too sick — and then I didn't dare to, 
and so on for weeks and weeks, and even when I 
was well enough to go out, I had such a cough — 
nobody knew how bad it was, for I slept alone, and 
it didn't trouble me much in the day, but oh! those 
nights. What with coughing and my conscience troub- 
ling me, it seemed as if I hardly slept at all, and I 
lost my appetite, and was so run down that a cold I 
took in May, became pneumonia at once, and you 
know the rest. Oh I it is such a relief to have told 
you — even if you despise me, as of course you do — 
but you won't give me up, Nelly, will you?" 

At last she lifted up her tearful face and looked pite- 
ously in her friend's eyes. They met hers very gravely 
but lovingly too, as Nelly answered: 
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" No, Jessie, never." 

"And you will tell mamma for me?" she paused,, 
emboldened. But to this Nelly would not consent, in 
spite of most pathetic entreaties. She was very gentle,, 
but perfectly firm. 

"Of course it would be a great deal easier for you^ 
and I should not mind its being a sad thing to do, 
for it will make her very unhappy, however she hears 
it, but I would do more than that for you, Jessie, if 
I were not perfectly sure that you ought to do it your- 
self. It is the only redeeming thing in your power^ 
and you will know as soon as you have done it that 
it will help her forgive you, if you show truth and 
courage in confessing it yourself." 

Jessie wept and pleaded to no purpose; she could 
not move Nelly, nor even make her say that to-mor- 
row would do, and after a struggle, painful and ex- 
hausting to both, she submitted, and promised, just as 
the buckboard came out of the woods and turned in 
at the gate. Before it reached the steps, Sidney called 
out, "Get your hat, Nelly, and jump in. There's half 
an hour yet before tea, and I want to show you a 
new view we've discovered." 

Nelly nodded consent, gave Jessie a fervent kiss, 
whispering, " Now, darling, be brave and tell her every- 
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thing/' ran into the house and was out again, with 
her hat on, and driving away by Sidney's side, as 
Jessie followed her mother into her room and shut 
the door. 

Nelly found the cool, green quiet of the woods a 
most welcome relief after such a scene of nervous 

excitement, and she rode for a 
time in perfect silence, feasting 
her eyes and resting her mind 
upon what she had heard cousin 
Miranda call the four stories of 
beauty. First the cushiony beds 
of green moss, interwoven with 
delicate little growths like gold- 
thread, dalebarda, rattlesnake- 
plantain and the starry leaves 
and flowers of the bunch-berry; 
next higher a miniature forest 
of fern fronds, young sarsaparil- 
las and the pretty triple leaves 
of the painted trillium; then a 
vigorous growth of young hemlocks, aromatic balsams, 
little spruces and juvenile cedars, forming the third 
tier or junior class, Nelly thought, and lastly waving 
majestically over all, the giant pines and rough-barked 
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old birches, that seemed almost to brush against the 
leaden, lowering clouds. Gradually the young girl's face 
lost its tired, sorrowful look, and resumed its usual 
sweet serenity of expression. Sidney was watching her, 
and when at last she unwittingly drew a deep breath, 
as if throwing off some mental burden, and looked 
up at him, he smiled and said, "What was it? 
Jessie been nagging you ? " 

" O, no ! " she answered, with a sudden blush ; " it 
was nothing," she began, in her anxiety to screen her 
friend, then with characteristic honesty added, " noth- 
ing that is not all over now." 

"All right," said Sidney, "then we'll forget it. If 
you don't choose to tell, it's of no use for me to tease 
you, I know very well ; but remember, you're not to let 
her tyrannize over you." 

Nelly could not help laughing : " I think she would 
say that I had been tyrannizing over her." 

" So much the better ; and what else have you been 
doing? Any chemistry to-day?" 

For in pursuance of her Washington promise, Nelly 
had alternated a scientific primer with the story she 
was reading to Jessie, and Sidney liked to catechise 
her upon it. 

" Not much," she replied ; " you know it was my day 
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to write to mother; but I reviewed a little of that 
chapter about elements and compounds, and I can re- 
peat part of it." 

" Let's hear it/' said Sidney, who greatly enjoyed 
tutoring his sweet-voiced, honest-eyed little friend, and 
Nelly, trained to docility by her masterful brother, un- 
hesitatingly began : 

" By trying a great many experiments, chemists have 
learned that all substances, whether they are animal, 
vegetable, or mineral in origin, whether they belong 
to the air or the sea, or come out of the inside of 
the earth, may be divided into two great classes, 
simple bodies or elements, substances out of which 
nothing different can be obtained, and compound bodies, 
or those out of which two or more can be got." 

"Good," said the tutor; "give an instance of a gaseous 
element." 

" Oxygen," said Nelly promptly. " No matter what 
you do to it, you can't divide it, or get anything from 
it, and hydrogen gas is another element." 

"What do those two gases form when combined?'* 

" Water." 

"In what proportions as to weight ? " 

"Two parts of hydrogen to sixteen of oxygen." 

"Water is a compound, then; is mercury?" 
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" No ; mercury or quicksilver is an element/' 

** Is it a gas?" 

" No ; a liquid." 

"What about solids?" pursued Sidney. 

" Some are simple, like sulphur, copper, iron or gold, 
and some are compound like chalk, which can be di- 
vided into carbonic acid and lime; or common salt, 
which is made up of a yellowish gas called chlorine, 
and the metal sodium. An element can neither be 
divided, nor changed into anything else." 

" How many elementary bodies are there ? " 

" Sixty-three ; some are metallic, and the rest non- 
metallic. I can say the eight non-metallic: oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, chlorine, sulphur, phospho- 
rus, and silicon — but I haven't learned the metallic 
list yet, it is so long. Oxygen is my favorite of all 
the elements. I call it the king, for it has the most 
power." 

"And yet it is colorless, tasteless, and .invisible," 
said Sidney. " Kings generally make more show." 

" I know it," said Nelly, " but just think how it is 
everywhere and in everything. The book says that 
more than half the weight of the earth is oxygen. 
It forms a fifth part of the air, and the part most 
necessary for us and all other animals to breathe to 
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purify our blood and keep us warm — and it is in the 
rocks and minerals, and forms a third of the volume, 
and eight ninths of the weight of water." 

" Bravo ! " said her teacher. " You may call oxygen 
king, then, if you like, but what about carbon ? I think 
that is my favorite. Your gases are elusive, impalpa- 
ble things — give me a solid that I can see, taste, and 
handle. And just think what a useful one carbon is. 
In its free state it is coal, charcoal, and coke; and 
what would our steamers, trains, factories, and fire- 
efngines do without it? How could we light or warm 
our houses?" 

" But it wouldn't bum if oxygen didn't help it." 

"That's true; you may call it queen, then, if oxygen 
is king, for they do and must work together, and you 
know that if we animals breathe the oxygen in the 
air, it is the carbon in it that all these plants and 
trees must have to build themselves up with" — 

" Yes ; I know it," answered Nelly. " We must call 
carbon queen, then, but oxygen is king. Oh! here 
comes the stage; then it is almost tea-time — and where 
is the new view I was to see?" 

'' Look at the stage," said Sidney. And there, on 
top, as the horses came galloping towards them, were 
cousin John and Harry joyously waving their hats. 
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Fresh and fair as a morning in Eden, the next day 
dawned at Lake Placid. There had been a thunder 
shower in the night, and the air was now deliciously 
clear, the mountains sharply cut against the sky, and 
every leaf and grass blade sparkling with diamond-like 
drops, which changed to emeralds and sapphires as they 
waved in' the balmy breeze. 

Jessie heard Nelly singing as she dressed: 

O happy June! when our hearts are in tune 

With all things bright and good ! 
When the roses bloom, and a sweet perfume 

Breathes out from the fresh, green wood; 
When the birds all sing, and each living thing 

Feels it joy but to live and grow; 

All is life and love, from the sun above 

To the butterflies gay below. 
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She slipped out of bed, and with a preliminary tap, 
ran in, in her dressing-gown, to give her friend a hug 
and kiss. 

" O, Nelly," she exclaimed, " the whole world seems 
different now IVe told mamma. Fm so thankful you 
made me! I hadn't a chance last night to tell you 
how lovely and good she was to me. I don't believe 
I ever can be so bad again. I am so happy that 
even in the night when I heard that thunder, I didn't 
feel frightened. It was such a comfort to remember 
that mamma knew everything, and had forgiven me. 
And the first thing I thought this morning was, that 
the load was off my mind; and then I heard you 
singing, and I said *Yes, thanks to Nelly!' and then 
I thought of a new name for you. You know I've 
always called you my good angel, but this is still 
better, because it suits your chemistry craze. I'm going 
to call you my dear Oxygen!' 

" Your Oxygen ! " cried Nelly, dropping her hair- 
brush in her surprise ; " why, what for ? " 

" Because if I hadn't breathed you in, I couldn't 
have got rid of the dead stuff ('waste carbon,' did 
Sidney call it?) that was in my blood; that was my 
horrid secret, you know, and it's all gone now, breathed 
out and blown away, and my lungs are full of sweet, 
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pure oxygen, and that's you, so don't ever again say 
that I know nothing about science ; '' and with another 
kiss, she ran back into her own room, with a happier 
face than she had worn for months. 

When they met in the sitting-room below, where they 
waited a few minutes for the others to join them, be- 
fore going over to the hotel for breakfast, Jessie put 
her arm round Nelly's waist and led her in front of 
an engraving which hung over the piano. It repre- 
sented some old walled city in all the horrors of a 
fierce assault : fire raging within, foes charging from 
without. 

"There, that's the way I've been feeling," she whis- 
pered, then quickly turning, added, "and now I'm 
as peaceful as this." 

It was a water-color sketch of a tranquil stream, 
with a gliding boat, an old wind-mill and some sleepy 
cows, all reflected in the glassy water. 

Here Mrs Carruth and Sidney came in, and they 
went out together, meeting Professor Willoughby and 
Harry on the steps of the hotel, each with a bouquet 
of freshly-gathered daisies, buttercups and brunella, 
which they gallantly divided among the ladies. 

" Isn't it Jean Ingelow who tells about 

Purple of fox-glove, yellow of broom ? " 
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said Mrs. Carruth, as she thanked the Professor, and 
tucked her share of the flowers into the folds of the 
fresh lace fichu which was crossed over the front of 

her pretty blue gingham 

dress. 

'' Nelly can tell us/' was 
his answer, and, blushing a 

4f^ ^C^^^^^S^^: M Httle, she responded: 
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" Yes ; it's in her * Divided/ " - . 

"And how does it begin?" said Mrs. Carruth; "do 
repeat it if you can/' 
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An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of fox-glove, yellow of broom. 

We two among them, wading together. 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 

"Ohl thank you, Nelly. You're a real comfort! That 
has been floating in my ftiind for days, every time Fve 
crossed this field, but I couldn't quite recall it." 

"You thought that * purple brunella and yellow of 
buttercup' was just as pretty, didn't you?" asked cousin 
John. 

" It doesn't scan as well," muttered Sidney to Nelly. 

" O these tiresome students 1 " cried his mother, 
shaking her head at him. " Can't we send them off on 
a long tramp, Professor, — something that will use up 
their superfluous energies, and leave us in peace?" 

" Exactly what I was going to propose, mamma," 
said Sidney, "only I want you and the Professor to 
go too. Harry and I are going to walk to John 
Brown's grave this morning, and we want him, and we 
thought you and the girls could take the buckboard " — 

" Just as if we couldn't walk too 1 " exclaimed Jes- 
sie indignantly; and Nelly added, "The card in the 
office says it's only three miles." 

" I should call it nearly five," said Annie Harley 
across the table. 
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"Then you must ride with me, Jessie," said her 
mother, and Sidney hastened to choke off his sister's 
pouting remonstrance, by whispering, " Hush ! don't 
say a word. It's such good luck that she'll go with 
us! ril see that you shall walk wherever it isn't 
sandy or steep." 

It was all pleasantly arranged in the end ; the 
boys and Nelly walking the whole distance, while the 
Professor and Jessie took turns in sitting beside Mrs. 
Carruth (who held the reins of a steady old horse) 
or in perching upon an inverted peach-basket, which 
constituted the back seat. 

The newcomers were in no danger of overlooking 
any of the points of interest around them that day, 
so zealously eager were the comparatively old Lake 
Placidians to do the honors of the region. They 
were told at least three times that this tumultuous 
stream was the east branch of the Au Sable; that 
Whiteface was nearly five thousand feet high, and 
the Armadale cottage one thousand nine hundred 
feet above the sea level; that there was Mt. Marcy, 
the highest of all, and there was Dix's Peak, and 
that was the Elephant, — couldn't Harry see his trunk ? 
This was Mt. Colden, and that fine rugged one was 
Mclntyre, mamma's favorite, and over in the east was 
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the Sentinel Range. That notch was Wilmington 
Pass; one of the branches of the Au Sable went 
through it, and the stage road follows it, and there are 
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ONE OF THE POINTS OF INTEREST. 



some lovely falls — Wilmington Falls — and they say it 
always rains in that pass during the day. The Chasm 
is a good deal farther down the river, etc., etc. 
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There were many minor points of interest all along 
the way: a quaint little girl sat in a doorway, who 
said, " Halloo, Jessie ! " in the friendliest way, as the 
spring-board passed her. 

"Who is that?" inquired Mrs. 
Carruth, surprised; and Jessie ex- 
plained that she and Nelly had met 
Marcella in the woods several times. 
She picked berries and sold them at 
the hotel. They had lent her books, 
as she was very fond of reading. 

" Tm going to send her all my 
old * Wide Awakes,' when I get home, 
if you're willing, mamma. She's only 
thirteen, but she keeps house for her 
father and two or three younger 
children. She's quite wonderful. 
She made herself that cap, because 
the maids at the hotel wear them 
THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER, whcu thcy swccp, but scc how pret- 
tily she's trimmed it with daisies and clover ! She's de- 
voted to flowers, and has ever so many in boxes and 
tomato-cans, that she keeps all winter. I mean to send 
her some seeds too. She says she had something in 
bloom every month last year." 
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"I hope she doesn't have them in the room where 
they all live," said Mrs. Carruth. "Such a little scrap 
of a house, the air must be shockingly close when 
they shut the doors and windows, and the plants would 
make it worse." 

"O no! that's exploded, mamma," said Sidney, who 
had just overtaken them, bringing a horn of birch bark 
filled with wild strawberries, for his mother and sister. 
"It has been satisfactorily proved that growing plants 
take up from the air the carbonic acid gas which we 
breathe into it, and so constantly tend to purify any 
room where they are, if they have sunlight to help 
them. They couldn't do it in a cellar, because they 
couldn't grow naturally or healthily there. But in any 
ordinary light room they do. We want the oxygen in 
the air, and we take it by breathing, as I told Jes- 
sie the other day, and we give out carbonic acid, 
which is what the plants want, and they take that. 
They breathe with their leaves, just as we do with 
our throat and lungs. Sunlight gives them the power 
of decomposing or dividing the air, and as our meat 
is their poison, and vice versa, they use the carbonic 
part to build up their stems and flowers, and leave us 
the oxygen which we need for respiration." 

"And this carbonic acid that we breathe out, is the 
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bad stuff that s been accumulating in our blood, isn't 
it?'' asked Jessie, with a knowing look at Nelly. 

" Certainly," said Sidney, pleased with her unusual 
attention. 

"And if we hadn't the good oxygen, we couldn't 
throw it off, could we ? '' she pursued, giving Nelly's 
heavy brown braids a tweak. 

" Of course not ; our blood would become clogged 
with waste and dead matter, if we couldn't have con- 
stant supplies of oxygen to combine with it and be 
exhaled or breathed away. That's why I'm always 
begging you to stay out of doors." 

"And so I will, as long as my dear Oxygen is there," 
said Jessie, hopping down from the peach basket, and 
walking off with her arm around Nelly's neck. Sidney 
held the reins for awhile, that his mother might eat 
her berries, and the Professor and Harry having gone 
on, they had a . long, pleasant talk together as the 
sleepy old horse took her own pace through the woods, 
until they reached the unpainted one-and-a-half-story 
house which was John Brown's home after he left 
New England, and before he went to Kansas, and 
where "after life's fitful fever he sleeps well." 

"It was a plain little old-fashioned place, far away 
from any other," wrote Jessie to Anna, a few days 
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later, "and the people who live there now are not 
Browns at all. A nice little boy came out and took 
our horse, and then drew some delicious cold water for 
us from a well in the shed, in a real 'old oaken bucket/ 
Next, we went into a neat, prim little parlor where 
there were photographic views to sell, and pictures of 
John Brown and his wife on the wall, and where we 
all wrote our names in the visitors' book. Then we 
went to the two graves which are close by, with a 
white fence round them. Beside John Brown's is one 
where his son Watson's bones were placed not long 
ago. There is only one stone, and that is to John 
Brown's grandfather, who died very long ago, in Con- 
necticut, and was buried there. But when the family 
moved here, they brought the stone. It is a good deal 
chipped at the edges, part of the original inscription 
having lost two or three letters. And it is all covered 
on both sides with inscriptions to the memory of other 
sons and relations, many of them killed in anti-slavery 
battles. But even more solemn is an enormous rock 
(* bowlder,' Sidney calls it), just by the grave, with 
*John Brown,' in very large plain letters cut on the 
side of it, and * 1859,' which was the date of his execu- 
tion. They told us that Wendell Phillips had this 
done. Each letter was as large as my hand. Close 
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to this rock was a rose-bush in full bloom — the kind 
that has lovely buds, but when they open, they look 
like crumpled tissue-paper ; not pretty, but very fragrant 
Nelly calls them cinnamon roses, and she pressed one 
for you, as you did not come here, and I will enclose it. 

"There was one very strange thing about that rock. 
Down one side of it was a deep crack or crevice, run- 
ning nearly the whole length, and that crack is always 
wet; as if there were a spring inside. There isn't 
water enough to really run, but you can wet your 
finger in it as it trickles over the rock, and it tastes 
cool and sweet. The lady who boards at the house 
said it was always so. She took us to walk through 
a field, and suddenly we came out on top of a high 
steep bank, and at the bottom was one branch of the 
Au Sable, full of rocks and waterfalls, as it is almost 
everywhere we've seen it. 

"Mamma says nobody could lie still in such a rocky 
bed. I walked more than half of the way over, and 
all the shady part going back — about three miles in 
all, Harry says, so you see how strong I am getting." 

During this walk home, when our four young peo- 
ple were together, they met a party from one of the 
hotels, who stopped to inquire how much farther it 
was to John Brown's. When they were out of sight, 
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Nelly laughingly asked Jessie which of those ladies 
she thought was the more comfortable, one having on 
a thin white dress, with a gauzy blue scarf, and the 
other a black velvet wrap, trimmed with fur. "They 
were both geese," said Jessie, "but did you see what 
magnificent solitaire diamond earrings the velvet one 
had?" 

" Now why does such a woman as that want to go 
to John Browns grave?" exclaimed Harry indignantly. 
-"A frivolous, be-jeweled woman of fashion cannot have 
any real understanding of a man who lived, suffered 
and died for a principle! An enthusiast, fanatic, I 
grant you, Sidney — yes, rash and lawless even, but 
never small, or selfish, or mercenary! A man who 
.cared for others more than for himself, and who feared 
nothing when he thought he was right — therefore a 
hero, mistaken though he was. Now what does such 
a woman care for such a man?" 

"Oh! she goes because the rest do; it's the thing 
to do, here," said Sidney. 

"So much the worse," said Harry; "it's a sort of 
desecration to have such people mincing around his 
grave, with their frizzled hair and their diamonds." 

" I've no doubt John Brown would have admired 
her hair," said Jessie roguishly, "his own was so 
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dn;a<lfully stiff and straight; and as to her earrings, 
they were very handsome, and I should like to have 
just such a pair/' 

*' Fshaw ! '' said her brother, " they're nothing but car- 
U^n, are they, Nelly?" 

"Just pure free carbon/* said Nelly; "if you should 
burn one, nothing would be formed or left but carbonic 
acid gas/' 

" I don't care," said Jessie obstinately, " whether 
they're carlx)n or carbonic acid, I should like a pair/' 

" You'd be satisfied with a birthday present of pure 
carljon earrings, would you?" asked Sidney, with a 
mischievous glance at Nelly. 

"Certainly, I should/' 

" Very well, you shall have them, then," he returned, 
" that is, if you don't object to a silver setting," he 
added soberly; "I'm not sure that I could afford gold 
and carbon too/' 

" Oh ! I don't object to it at all," said Jessie eagerly, 
thinking that perhaps he knew of. some old-fashioned 
ornaments formerly belonging to the grandmother for 
whom she was named, and would persuade his mother 
to give them. 

Harry, disgusted by her flippancy about John Brown's 
hair, was striding on in advance, and Nelly, who now 
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had difficulty in keeping a serious face, hurried after 
him, and sought, by questions about home, to keep 
him from dwelling on his old grievance, Jessie's friv- 
olity, which, from pure mischief, the teasing girl ahvays 
exaggerated in his presence. 

Shortly after they all overtook the buckboard, and 
Mrs. Carruth insisted that Jessie should ride the rest 
of the way. The Professor and Harry stopped to 
examine some rocks, and Nelly was left with Sidney. 

"What are you plotting about the earrings?'' she 
inquired. "Are you going to make them of charcoal or 
graphite?" for her recent reading had taught her the 
strange truth that the precious diamond is chemically 
the same as charcoal, both being pure carbon ; and that 
graphite or black lead used in making lead pencils, is 
the same in substance, and burns with the same result, 
i. e., carbonic acid gas without residuum. It is, indeed, 
one of the greatest marvels in chemistry, that the 
pure, colorless sparkling gem, so hard that nothing but 
another diamond can make the least scratch upon its 
surface — the lump of black, coarse-grained charcoal 
which soils our fingers and can be broken by them 
— and the soft, black, brittle graphite, are identically 
the same element. Could we separately burn an equal 
weight of each, and then weigh the carbonic acid gas 
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which each would produce, the three portions would 
exactly correspond in weight, and no ashes would remain 
from either combustion." 

When Nelly inquired which of the two unattract- 
ive forms he should use, he said whichever he should 
first find, and before they reached home it was de- 
cided by their happening upon a group of children 
from the hotel, who had been playing gypsies, and had 
roasted potatoes in a fire they had made in the woods. 

Stopping to chat with them, Sidney secured from 
their now smouldering fire, such a bit of charcoal as he 
wished, and carried it home in his pocket drinking-cup. 

Reaching the house, they found that Jessie was 
taking a nap in preparation for the afternoon excur- 
sion up Lake Placid, and there was still an hour be- 
fore dinner. Nelly accordingly accompanied Sidney to 
his whittling den, a corner of the wood-shed specially 
set apart for his tools and his "rubbish," as Mahala 
Kent indiscriminately called his fishing-tackle, geological 
specimens, canes, guns, and old boots: the tools, and 
his skilful use of them, enabled her to tolerate the 
rest. She wouldn't give houseroom, she declared, to 
a man . who couldn't make a hen-coop or a trap, mend 
a broken chair, or cure a sagging door, when occasion 
or his women-folks required. 
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As Sidney had not only done all these, but had 
also made a pretty foot-stool for his mother, and an 
easel for Nelly, and regulated the kitchen clock, he was 
very high in favor, and was constantly held up as an 
example to Byron, whose fingers were frequently accused 
of being all thumbs. In the same den Sidney also 
kept his pets: a chimney swallow, who had fallen out 
of the nest, and been rescued by Mahala from the fire; 
a lame chicken whose leg had been broken by the over- 
vigorous scratching of his mother; a young rabbit, 
saved from the mouth of Byron's dog when its mother 
was shot, and a half-tamed crow which Sidney him- 
self had taken. 

Nelly was an efficient assistant in this hospital, but 
as soon as any of the inmates recovered, she always 
begged Sidney to 'let them go free. 

"You're a capital nurse," he assured her, "but no 
sort of a jailer; you're in league with the prisoners 
all the time. I shall have to discharge you, I see 
very plainly. You are longing to let Corvus * loose ; 
I know you are. You think he's unhappy, but it's all 
your imagination. Haven't I . always said you had too 
much? You credit him with all the fine feelings of 
the prisoner of Chillon. When he puts his head on 

• Corvus is the Latin for crow. 
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one side and fixes his bright eye on you, you think 
he's pining for freedom, and asking you to help him, 
when in reality he's only wishing he could have a 
good bite at your red cheek. Just wait till I've finished 
these earrings, and I'll read you a piece I found in 
an old London ' Punch ' yesterday, that'll suit you 
exactly, — or rather you shall read it to me; that will 
be still better. It's under the corner of my tool-chest 
there. I hid it on purpose to show you. Now speak 
up loud and give your best expression, for I assure 
you it's fine." 

" If there's any readin' loud goin' on, I'm cwnin' 
too," said Mahala Kent, advancing from the kitchen 
with a book in her hand. " If there's anythin' under 
the canopy that I admire it's to hear a body read — 
'specially a good reader like you, Nelly," she added, 
emphatically seating herself in a basket of chips and 
smoothing out her apron with the air of one pre- 
pared for full enjoyment. Thus encouraged, Nelly began : 

Speak gently to the herring and kindly to the calf, 
Be blithsome with the bunny, at barnacles don't laugh, 
Give nuts unto the monkey, and buns unto the bear, 
Ne'er hint at currant jelly if you chance to meet a hare; 
Don't tantalize the tortoise, nor sacrifice the stoat, 
Don't persecute the parrot, nor grumble at the goat, 
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But give the stranded jelly-fish a push iniu the sea, — 
Be always kind to animals, wherever you may be! 

Be lenient to lobsters, and ever kind to crabs, 
And be not disrespectful to cuttle-fish or dabs ; 
Chase not the Cochin-China, chaff not the ox obese, 
And babble not of feather-beds, in company with geese; 
Be tender with the tadpole, and let the limpet thrive, 
Be merciful to mussels, don't skin your eels alive; 
When talking to* a turtle, don't mention calipee, — 
Be always kind to animals, wherever you may be. 

O make not game of sparrows, or faces at the ram. 

And ne'er allude to mint-sauce when calling on a lamb ; 

Don't beard the thoughtful oyster, don't dare the cod to crimp, 

Don't worry at the wrinkle, or scarify the shrimp ; 

Tread lightly on the turning worm, don't bruise the butterfly — 

Don't ridicule the wry-neck, nor sneer at salmon fry ; 

O ne'er delight to make dogs fight, or bantams disagree, — 

Be always kind to animals, wherever you may be. 

Be patient with black beetles, be courteous to cats, 
And be not harsh with haddocks, nor rigorous with rats. 
Give welcome unto wopses, and comfort to the bee, 
And be not hard upon the snail, let blue-bottles go free ; 
Be lively with the cricket, be merry with the grig. 
And never quote from Bacon in the presence of a pig; 
Don't contradict the moo-cow, nor argue with the gee, — 
Be always kind to animals, wherever you may be. 
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** Humph ! " ejaculated Mahala, " kind of sat/mcal^ 
ain't it? Its good too — first-rate! But what a lot of 
strange creaturs he brings in ! What on earth s a dab 
now, or a grig, do you s pose ? I couldn't go quite 
so far as to let blue-bottles go free, myself ^ but I gree 
with most of it, if he is pokin' fun all the time. 
Tain't as good readin' as this, thoV she continued, 
holding out the book she had all this time been 
cherishing under her apron. To Sidney and Nelly's 
surprise, it was the latter's chemistry primer, and Ma- 
hala's stubby forefinger was evidently keeping her 
place in it, not far from the middle. 

"Yes," she said, in reply to their inquiring looks, 
" IVe been takin' quite a spell at it. I got my chores 
all done and the house tidied up, and you was all 
gone, an' thinks says I, * Now I'll have a little treat 
of readin'. I don't hold to workin' all the time, and 
now't Byron he goes barefoot, I ain't noways hurried 
about knittin' nor darnin' for him, and so I picked up 
one of your magazines, an' read a love-story, but it was 
sort of cloyin', don't you think so ? " Sidney nodded 
gravely, "And so I prowled round till I found this, 
and when I saw at the beginnin' * Fire, Air, Water, 
Earth,' I set right down to it, for I've always an' 
forever hankered to know why things was thus an' so,, 
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an' it seemed to me that here was a chance to find 
out, an' I read an' read till my head was all of a 
spin, but I can understand the most of it, too; just 
as 'tis in the Bible — the names are awful to pernounce, 

but it does you good, all the same, an' so 'tis with 

• 

this; I don't s'pose I shall remember half I've read, 
but it's give me an insight into things that I'm real 
glad to have. Why look at this now — 'Water dissolves 
gases' — (now I didn't know that before) 'Gases will 
dissolve in water, some kinds much more than others. 
We have seen that carbonic acid gas from the air dis- 
solves in rain water, and in soda water there is so 
much of this gas dissolved, that when the cork is 
taken out, the gas flies out/ (I should think it did; 
I got an awful black eye with one, once.) * Even the 
air dissolves in water, and the dissolved oxygen gives 
to spring water its pleasant fresh taste. If you boil the 
spring water, the dissolved air flies off' (in the steam, of 
course), * and when cooled again, you will find the water 
tastes flat and insipid.' (I was glad to know the reason 
of that.) 'The dissolved oxygen in sea-water is essential 
to the life of fishes ' (s'pose it's the same in rivers and 
ponds, don't you ? ") 

" Certainly," said Sidney, and she went on reading : 
. " ' For they need oxygen for their breathing as much 
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as animals which live in the air/ (Now that pleased 
me most of all. IVe never felt sure what their gills 
were for, before.) 'Where do they get the oxygen? 
Not from the oxygen which is combined with hydro- 
gen to form water, but from the oxygen gas which 
is dissolved in the water. Fishes pass large quantities 
of water through their gills, and in passing through, 
they extract the bxygen. If you throw a live fish into 
cold water which has been well boiled, and not exposed 
to air, the fish will die, because there is no dissolved 
oxygen in the water for it to breathe.' (Now wasn't 
that a neat way to prove it?) Don't you think it's 
awful interestin', Nelly?" she demanded, closing the 
book with a sigh. 

" O, yes ! " said Nelly, her natural kindness enabling 
her to choke down an almost irresistible desire to 
laugh, excited by the droll spectacle of Mahala reading 
chemistry in the chip basket, and by her insisting upon 
hard g in all her words, making oxygain, hydrogainy 
etc. " I've been studying it all summer, and I'm glad 
you like it too." 

" Of course I do I But ain't it wonderful how they 
learn all the^e things ? I should just like to see the 
man that wrote that book, an' watch him tryin' all 
them experiments; an' I don't believe he's any such 
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sappy-lookin' feller as these pictures make out, do you? 
/ believe he's a sensible-lookin' man — more like your 
cousin, Mr. Willoughby, there.' Hes a college professor, 
ain't he? Knows as much as this man in the book, I 
shouldn't wonder, and jest as modest as you, for all. 
Now that's what beats me; the folks that know the 
most, don't put on any airs at all — they're as mild as 
lambs, all t'ever I see; but you get a real feather- 
headed feller, or a goose of a woman, without two ideas 
to her name, an' they'll strut round as if they was 
Solomon an' the Queen of Sheby, an' expect poor folks 
to stand round for 'em, 'cause they've got white hands 
an' good clo'es an' di'monds, or such nonsense; No, sir!'' 
** Speaking of diamonds," said Sidney, " what do you 
say to these?" he held up his completed work. He 
had begged from his mother four silver beads from a 
string she wore sometimes as a necklace or collar, and 
sometimes as a bracelet, and strung two for each ear- 
ring, with a neatly rounded bead of charcoal between 
them, about twice as large as the silver beads. After 
they had been duly admired, Sidney arranged them on 
pink cotton, in a pretty box, which he marked "With 
a brother's love ; warranted pure carbon." Nelly, mean- 
while, with the aid of the chemistry primer, explained 
the joke to Mahala. 
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Jessie found the box dangling from her doorknob 
when she came out of her room, but Sidney had 
prudently disappeared. 

When they met at dinner, she punished him by 
behaving as if nothing had happened, and he could 
not discover whether she had seen the box or not. 

He was greatly tantalized, as she meant him to be, 
and kept stealing wistful glances at her and Nelly, 
which they persistently ignored. But when, at three 
o'clock, they all assembled at the boat-landing, the new 
ornaments were in Jessie s ears. Sidney was surprised 
to see how pretty they looked, and how becoming they 
were to the consciously blushing face, under the broad 
hat tied down with a deep red ribbon. The excursion 
was most delightful ; first they were rowed across 
Mirror Lake, and, landing near the picturesque old 
Brewster House, the first hotel of the settlement — 
walked across a hay-field, by a path just mown, pick- 
ing strawberries and raspberries as they straggled along, 
while the guides carried the boat over on wheels, and 
launched it on Lake Placid. 

" Oh ! how much more romantic this is than the 
steamer. I am so glad we didn't wait till that was 
put on the lake," cried Jessie, trailing her hand in the 
waves as the boat floated out upon the beautiful water^ 
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which was hemmed in on every side by noble mount- 
ains, rocky bluffs, and solemnly still forests, so dense 
it seemed as if nothing larger than a rabbit could move 
easily among them. There was no sound in all the 
air, save the plash and drip of the oars, and Sidney's 
voice, which was instinctively lower than usual as he 
told Harry the names of the three heavily-wooded 
islands before them. That the largest contained about 
four hundred acres, and the smallest nearly fifty: the 
passages between them were the first and second 
straits. There was Sugar Loaf Mountain, and there 
was Ampersand, and there was a beautiful lake and 
river with the same odd name, but they could only be 
reached by a trail; there was no real road. 

By and by the guides rowed the boat so closely 
under a precipitous granite . bluff that the girls could 
gather sprays of rock fern from the fissures of its 
mossy sides. Through one of these trickled down a tiny 
stream, and far above was a rude, natural niche, called 
the pulpit, to which one of the boatmen said that 
boys, and even daring girls, had sometimes climbed in 
bathing-dresses, and then jumped into the lake, to be 
picked up by the boats, clambering down being quite 
impracticable. 

"I hope none of my party would ever be so fool- 
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hardy/' said Mrs. Carruth, frowning at the speaker; 
and when he went on to say that the top of the 
bluff was two hundred feet above them, and 'twas 
said the water below was equally deep, she shuddered,, 
and begged him to row on to a more cheerful place. 

Next they passed several camps, one of them already 
occupied, and giving, as the boat drifted by, attractive 
glimpses of a pretty interior, — red curtains, rustic seats, 
hammocks, and flannel-clad fishermen and hunters. 

Then came Castle Rustico, a lodge fitly named, as 
they discovered when invited by the landlady to dis- 
embark and inspect it. It was an enormous log-house, 
and its piazza-posts, stair-railing, newel-post, even the 
tables, chairs, beds and washstands, were all made of 
spruce or fir trunks, with the bark on. The girls 
screamed with delight as they constantly discovered 
something new and fantastically pretty in the furnish- 
ings and decorations. Mrs. Leggett was much grati- 
fied by their admiration, and pleased to answer all 
their questions. Yes, it was perfectly comfortable in 
winter, though she did not often stay. It was the eas- 
iest house to warm! It was rather hard to bring pro- 
visions so far, but there were few days too stormy 
for her to row over to the landing. She could man- 
age a boat as well as the guides, the girls knew, for 
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they had often seen her. She cordially invited them 
to come again, and her magnificent tawny St. Ber- 
nard dog attended them back to the boat. 

A little farther on, the only hotel on that side of 
the lake came into view. It was called the West Side,, 
and was pronounced too lonely by all but the girls; 
they considered it perfectly delightful, and wished ta 
remove there at once. The guides told them that a 
piano had been taken there — carried across the lake 
on two boats. 

After passing this, they were absolutely alone with 
Nature. No trace of man or his works could be seen 
in any direction. It was indeed — 

. . . "the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 
Bearded with moss, in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 

These lines were in all their minds, so appropriate 
were they. 

They spent the remainder of the afternoon in row- 
ing along the shores and through the straits. Each 
point of view seemed more lovely than the last. 
Whiteface had never looked so majestic, so impend- 
ing. Mrs. Carruth said that if only a deer would 
come down to the waters edge and drink, she should 
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feel that the wild beauty of the scene had reached its 
climax, but this crowning sight was denied them. 

So dreamily charming was the place, so increasingly 
beautiful as the sun sank and the shadows lengthened, 
and faint tinges of rose-color and daffodil yellow came 
in the west, and tender violet mists upon the mount- 
ains, that no one wanted to think of return, and only 
the fear of Jessie's being out too late induced Mrs. 
Carruth at last to give the order to row homeward. 

"O mamma!'* remonstrated the girl. "Have we not 
* found the land wherein it seemeth always afternoon ' ? 
It will be like coming down to earth again. Who 
can be so gross as to think of food? Why must 
the happiest hours always fly the fastest ? " 

"We will come again, dear," said her mother; but 
she knew, and they all knew, it could never be quite 
the same again. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



ADIRONDACK LODGE. 



" Going to bed and getting up aren't half as hard here 
as they are at home/' said Jessie. " I am so delight- 
fully sleepy with being out of doors all day, that Fm 
glad every night when nine o'clock comes; and though 
it doesn't seem more than half an hour before maih- 
ma says it's time to get up again, there's always some- 
thing so nice to get up for, that she doesn't have to 
speak to me more than twice, do you, mamma? And 
to-day, when I remembered that we were going to Adi- 
rondack Lodge, I woke right up the first time. Did 
the Harleys decide to go too, Nelly?" 

"Annie said they would if Hugh had a good night. 
I suppose we shall hear at breakfast." 

It proved that he had coughed very little, and the 
weather being all that could be desired, with no pro- 
phetic nightcap on Whiteface, it was arranged that 
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Sidney should drive Hugh in what the guides called "a 
single rig," while Mrs. Carruth, Professor Willoughby, 
the four girls and Harry, with a driver, filled the three- 
seated excursion-wagon. 

As they had ten miles to go they started immediately 
after breakfast, and thus enjoyed the delicious morn- 
ing freshness in its perfection. For the first five 
miles they followed the stage-road, now somewhat 
familiar, and Jessie and Nelly amused themselves by 
catechising the Professor and Harry on all that they 
had been taught the day before, as to the names of 
mountains, passes, etc. They said their lesson so well 
that Jessie declared they should be rewarded by an 
interesting new fact: 

" This watering-trough was placed here by the woman 
who lives in that house. She washes for us and for 
a good many others, and so she had the water 
brought into her house from a spring on the hill 
over there, and then conducted down to the road. It 
is such a benefit to stages and travellers that the 
town doesn't require her to pay any taxes. The neigh- 
bors at first thought she was very foolish to go to 
such an expense, but you see she was wiser than 
they." 

When they turned from the stage-road into the 
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woods, the driver told them that they were now on 
the land of Mr. Henry Van Hoevenbergh of New 
York, who owned over a thousand acres of forest, 
and had spent a thousand dollars a mile in having 
this trail cut through it to the Lodge. The girls 
noticed that the trees were blazed, or notched with 
an axe, from time to time, and always four or five 
feet from the ground. They rightly guessed that this 
was to mark the road when the snow lay so deep 
as to efface every other sign. 

At the end of the first mile there was a sign say- 
ing, '' Four miles to Adirondack Lodge ; " the next said 
*' three miles," etc., and then followed two and one. 

Nelly mourned over each, so great was the charm 
of the forest ride, with its apparently endless vistas 
of hemlocks, pines, beeches and birches; and the beau- 
tiful alternations of deep shade and flickering sunshine 
upon the ferns and mosses below. 

The cathedral-like solemnity and stillness of this 
sylvan solitude was making them all a little silent 
and dreamy, when during the last mile it was sud- 
denly broken by a pretty picture of active life. 

A young girl in a dark green riding-habit, came 
galloping round a curve in the narrow way, on a 
beautiful sorrel horse; and behind her, on a dark 
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horse, the owner of the Lodge, dressed in a full suit 
of yellow buckskin. 

A friendly recognition of the driver, a courteous 
welcome of the visitors to the Lodge, a soothing word 
and touch to the lady's startled horse, and the riders 
disappeared in the greenwood as swiftly as they had 
come into view, leaving the girls quite breathless 
with surprise and delight. 

"Are we awake or dreaming?" cried Jessie. "Was 
that a scene from the 'Countess Gisela'?" asked Mrs. 
Carruth. "I thought of Undine," said Nelly. "And 
here is the lake she may have risen from," exclaimed 
Margaret Harley as they turned another corner and 
came out upon the shore of a beautiful sheet of water 
that lay like a dewdrop in the green cup of the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Every member of the party, from the excitable Jessie 
to the unimpressionable Harry exclaimed with pleasure^ 
for there was not only .the lake, but beside it a 
pretty rustic boathouse, and half a dozen skiffs; an 
excellent floored tennis-court, and farther on, the beau- 
tiful Lodge itself, the deep red-brown of the huge 
spruce logs of which it was built, contrasting richly 
with the dark green of the unbroken wilderness be- 
hind it. It looked more like a natural growth than a 
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building, so in harmony was it with its surroundings, 
so undisturbed was all about it. 

Ferns waved, and pink and white oxalis bloomed 
to the very edge of the piazza, and a tiny brook 
crept along, but a few feet from the door, half hidden 
in wild grasses as it made its way to the lake. 

A young girl was rowing across the water, a group 
of ladies sat sewing and reading in the boathouse, 
and a gentleman came forward from the door, and 
cordially welcomed the strangers to the Lodge. He 
took them into a pleasant parlor, while the horses 
were sent to the barn, and told them that dinner would 
be ready at one, and until then they had their choice 
of resting, rowing, following a foot-path around the 
lake, or climbing Mt. Jo, a steep little hill near by 
crowned with a lookout tower, and sometimes called 
the Bear. Thus all were suited. 

Mrs. Carruth, Jessie and Hugh chose the boat, 
and a pleasant young man in blue flannel, was detailed 
to row them. Annie Harley and the Professor, hav- 
ing botanical tendencies, preferred the walk, and all 
the rest the climb. 

A horn, the clear notes of which echoed and re- 
echoed from the heights around, recalled them all at 
dinner-time, and they found places arranged for them 
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at the same table with the host, who had returned 
from his ride, and was evidently gratified by their 
enthusiastic admiration of his place. Mrs. Carruth sat 
on his right, the Professor on his left, the four girls 
two and two, below, while Harry, Sidney and Hugh, at 
the table with the permanent boarders, fraternized with 
two frank-faced sunburned young fellows who had just 
come back from a climb up Mt. Mclntyre. 

The day passed all too swiftly, there was so much 
to see, both within and without. 

The hall or office was hung with snow-shoes, tennis- 
rackets, guns and rods, and fine photographs of Adi- 
rondack scenery. The windows, deeply recessed in the 
immense thickness of the walls, and having but a sin- 
gle pane of glass in each, looked out upon the forest, 
and were hardly less like pictures than the Landseers 
on the walls. 

There was a tower six or seven stories high; its 
second floor a library well supplied with books and 
writing materials, and from the top a view so wide, 
so lovely and so strangely beautiful, that Nelly felt 
tears come into her eyes which she could not ex- 
plain, unless it was because she could not stay there 
forever. 

She lingered after the rest had gone down, trying 
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to fix in her memory that sea of plumy tree-tops, 
spreading miles on miles around her — that silver 
shield the lake, of a perfect heart-shape, seeming im- 
bedded in the midst — while Mt. Marcy, Mclntyre 
and kindred peaks rose all around as if to shut it 
in forever from the noise and hurry of the outer world. 

"Oh! if mamma could only see it," she sighed, as 
she saw the horses brought to the door, and knew 
that she must go down. 

"You're wishing that you could stay always, I know 
you are,'* whispered Sidney as he helped her into 
her place in the wagon; "so am I, and so I bought 
these, and you may have your choice/' 

They were two cabinet photographs, one of the 
Lodge itself, and one of Clear Lake, as the beautiful 
water was fitly named. It measures only half a mile 
in the widest part, but is said to be over fifty feet 
deep in the middle. 

Nelly chose the latter, and with Sidney's consent, 
sent it home for her mother to see, on condition (he 
said) "that you keep it in your own room when you 
go back." 

When our party reached Lake Placid that evening, 
there was a new surprise awaiting them. They saw a 
crowd gathered in front of one of the hotels, and soon 
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perceived that it was around a dead bear that had 
been taken in a steel trap at Averyville, some six 
miles distant. It was caught by the leg, and had 
nearly torn it off in its efforts to escape, when a boy, 
the owner of the trap, discovered and shot the fierce 
creature, and was now carrying it, chained to his buck- 
board, to claim the bounty. The bloody, dusty beast 
was but a sad sight, and our party hurried home. 

Jessie declared she had never been so hungry as she 
was at tea that night. Her mother watched with sat- 
isfaction the disappearance of a second chop, and two 
glasses of milk, with bread and butter, and strawberries 
in proportion ! Sidney remarked to Nelly that Queen 
Carbon was in great demand to balance the extra 
amount of King Oxygen inspired during so many out- 
door hours. Harry, on her other side, overhearing the 
words " King Oxygen," asked in a low tone, if she 
remembered his old verses about the invention of gun- 
powder. 

" O yes indeed ! " she answered. " You know it was 
the first time you had ever been in a magazine, and I 
was so proud I felt as if I could hardly speak to com- 
mon girls who hadn't talented brothers." 

" Nonsense," growled Harry ; but all the same, he 
looked pleased. 
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"I was thinking of it to-day. I have a copy in my 
portfolio, and, if you don't mind, I want to show i,t to 
Jessie. She's beginning to take a little interest in 
chemistry, and something with a story will be sure to 
please her." 

" I don't care," said Harry, " but don't make much of 
it. I was only a boy then, you know. And be sure 
you explain to her the difference between the mixture 
of carbon, nitre, and sulphur, which you can't properly 
call chemistry, and the explosion, when, by the help of 
a spark, the carbon unites with the oxygen of the air; 
that is a real chemical combination." 

" I will," said Nelly, much gratified by his consent, 
for he had rather avoided Jessie during the day, and 
her peacemaking heart rejoiced in this sign of relenting. 

On the way back to the cottage, Jessie asked Sidney 
what he meant by saying that Queen Carbon was in 
great demand. 

" I meant that I was as hungry as a hound," he an- 
swered, **and that we all were because we had been 
out of doors all day." Then perceiving that she did not 
see the connection, he added, "You know our bodies 
are nothing but so many furnaces, our food being the 
fuel, and just as the fire gives out heat when the car- 
bon in the coal or wood unites with the oxygen in 
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the air, which is what we call burning, so we are 
kept warm and living by the same combustion, — the 
union of the carbon which we take into our systems 
by eating, with the oxygen we breathe. And the more 
oxygen we breathe, the more carbon we must have to 
go with it." 

"And do you call those two king and queen because 
they're always trying to be together?" 

" Partly that, and partly because they are both so 
powerful. The two together fairly rule the world, and, 
as you say, they are a very united couple; they never 
seem contented unless they are together." 

" But how do you make out that what we eat is 
carbon ? " she pursued ; " I thought diamonds, and char- 
coal, and my pencil leads were carbon; Nelly said so, 
and we certainly don't eat them." 

A few months before Sidney would have replied, " O, 
what a stupid ! There's no use in talking to you ; " but 
Nelly's influence and Jessie's illness had taught him 
patience, and he answered quietly: "Those three are 
examples of pure, free carbon, but there is a great 
deal besides in other things: in meat, in sugar, in 
vegetables and fruit. Don't you know how black and 
charred meat will look if you burn it?" 

"Certainly," said Jessie; "the edge of one of my 
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chops tonight was burnt to a crisp, and so was my 
toast the other day. Was that black carbon?" 

" Yes ; and if the meat or bread had been burned 
long enough, that would have all passed off as car- 
bonic acid gas, leaving nothing but ashes." 

" Fat meat, has more carbon in proportion, than 
most things we eat, hasn't it ? " asked Nelly. " I know 
it always burns quickest when you broil a steak." 

"Yes; and that is why the Esquimaux, and other 
Arctic tribes, live on seal-fat and blubber, and would 
enjoy a candle as much as you would a banana or 
an olive. Living in such a cool place they must con- 
sume enormous quantities of carbon to keep from 
freezing to death. Blubber and oil contain from sixty- 
six to eighty per cent of it, while tropical fruits have 
only about twelve per cent." 

" Fm glad we live in a temperate zone, then," said 
Jessie, shuddering, " for I know I never could eat blub- 
ber, no matter if the furnace did need fuel. I suppose 
that's why I couldn't have meat when I was feverish, 
I was too warm already." 

" Yes ; but your taste and craving would be quite 
different if you lived up near the pole. Don't you 
know how you long for lemonade or ice-cream on a hot 
day, and for a good hearty soup in winter ? " 
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" Of course ; but I know I should never hanker 
after candles." 

'* Wait till you go to Spitzbergen," said Sidney ; " but 
speaking of to-day, your temperature was lowered by 
your long drive in the fresh air, and you craved food 
to bring it up again. And then there was the exercise ; 
the more bodily exertion we make, the more food we 
need to repair the waste of our bodily tissues. My 
vital force has been so thoroughly fortified that Tm 
going out rowing with Harry. There'll be a full moon 
by and by; won't you come too, Nelly?" 

" No, thank you, Fm going to bed very early, so as 
to be ready for Whiteface to-morrow." 

'' Good-night, then ; " and Sidney took the path to 
the shore, the girls going on up the hill. 

** I should hate to live in those Arctic regions too," 
resumed Nelly, " but IVe sometimes thought it would 
be nice to stay awhile in some tropical island, where 
one would be contented with fruit all the time, and 
where there would be so much of it. Just hear this 
verse I happened to find in your Tennyson yesterday. 
I learned it on purpose to make your mouth water: 

And we came to the Isle of Fruits ; all round from the cliffs and 

the capes, 
Purple or amber, dangled a hundred fathom of grapes, 
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And the warm melon lay like a little sun on the tawny sand, 
And the fig ran up from the beach, and rioted over the land. 
And the mountain arose like a jeweled throne thro' the fragrant air. 
Glowing with all-colored plums, and with golden masses of pear. 

"How very tantalizing!" cried Jessie, "when we have 
only berries and canned fruits here ! '' 

They had reached home, and as Mrs. Carruth was 
writing letters in the parlor, they took possession of 
the piazza, and Nelly read aloud : 

THE BATTLE OF THE ATOMS. 

Long years ago in Freiburg town, 
There dwelt a monk whose coarse gray gown, 
Whose shaven pate and ample cowl 
Bespoke him monk, yet by his scowl 
No smooth-lipped friar was he. 

His learning great, on subjects wide 
To monkish plots was not applied ; 
And when on bended knee he stayed, 
To saints not canonized he prayed 
In accents most profane. 

Chaldean chant and Arab rhyme 
Tossed in his brain with vesper chime, 
The beads upon his rosary 
* Were named for demons strong and free 

Who ruled within his mind. 
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No man dared go within his cell, 
For there there reigned supreme a smell 
That even Schwartz (so was he named) 
By its vile strength was sometimes tamed 
And forced in fear to flee. 
« 

Within his cell, a grewsome vault, 
There did not lack a drug or salt. 
An acid, herb, or tincture rare. 
That could be found in earth or air. 
Within the realm of man. 

A red coal fire, with bellows wide. 
The monk with giant heat supplied ; 
With jugs and jars, pots, pans and plates, 
Were mixed with crucibles and weights. 
In wild confusing heaps. 

Alembics, mortars, tubes and flasks. 
Retorts and bottles, kegs and casks, 
Strange parchments, manuscripts and scrolls, 
The learning of an age, in rolls 

So small they seemed but nought. 

But all this learning Schwartz did hide, 
For if his time he did not bide. 
The Pope, in superstitious hate. 
Would soon him excommunicate. 
And end his alchemy. 
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But sin is sin, and fate is fate; 
And, though the Pope was spared his hate, 
The demons vile, impatient grew, 
So, rising, they poor Schwartz overthrew, 
And proved to men their power. 

It happened thus: monk Schwartz sweet slept, 
So noticed not that three imps crept 
Into his mortar of pure gold. 
Pushed up the pestle, and were rolled 
Quite flat in moments few. 

These three, whose thirst but fire could slake, 
As one, no man before did make 
Save only the Celestials cute, 
With wooden shoes and braids of jute, 
And they with smiling care. 

The monk awoke, leaped to his feet, 
Grasped firm the bellows, raised the heat, 
And quite a shower of sparks as well, 
Of which a few, by some chance, fell 
Into the golden jar. 

Alas! a dreadful scene was there; 
The imps in triumph filled the air: 
King Oxygen embraced his friends. 
But his delight hard granite rends, 
And ruin marks his joy. 
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Poor Schwartz was driven to the wall, 
And crushed without a moan or call; 
But Carbon, Nitre , Sulphur y Air, 
Expanding, fled away from care, 
Atomic power had won, 

Jessie listened attentively, and was much surprised 
when Nelly told her it was written by some one she 
knew. She immediately guessed Professor Willoughby, 
to Nelly's great gratification. When told that Harry 
was the author, she asked, " How did you dare to 
show them to such a frivolous thing as he considers 
me ? He would take your head off, if he knew." 

" Not at all," retorted her friend. " He gave me leave, 
and told me to be sure and tell you that he wrote 
them long ago, when he was only a boy." Jessie 
looked much pleased, and, taking the verses, read them 
carefully again. 

Meanwhile, Sidney had reached the shore, and in 
the bushes near the landing, came upon such a pretty 
sight, that he was sorry the girls were not there too. 
It would be useless to go after them, — the birds would 
have flown ; so he made a sketch instead. 

He presented it to Nelly next morning, having 
written under it, "Nelly and Jessie; or, all for love, 
and the world well lost." 




A PRETTY SIGHT. 
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Nelly laughingly declared she should have it framed 
as a companion piece to Clear Lake. 

Jessie was still asleep when the Whiteface party 
started. It consisted of Professor Willoughby, Harry, 
Nelly, Annie and Margaret Harley, Sidney, and two 
guides. 

The weather was not all they had hoped for, and 
authorities were divided in opinion as to how the day 
would turn out. One guide was sure that the mists 
floating across the mountains would soon burn off and 
leave a deal more sunshine than would be agreeable 
during the climb; the other feared they would settle 
down and destroy any chance of a view, and an old 
man at the boat-landing averred that it was going to 
be just comfortably cloudy: no rain, and no glare. As 
all three were agreed that the next day would be 
stormy ("those glassy streaks on the lake weren't for 
nothing'), and as the Professor and Harry must leave 
the morning after, it was decided to make the attempt. 

Rowing across the two lakes was a delightful be- 
ginning, and Nelly experienced a sense of perfect hap- 
piness as they floated along, and she was about to 
realize the dream of many months, with Harry, who 
had desired it too, and Sidney, who was almost as good 
as a brother, and dear cousin John. She knew that 
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Jessie's day was pleasantly arranged, — a drive to Avery- 
ville with her mother and Hugh having been planned, — 
and, therefore, her mind was wholly at rest; her spirits 
all ready for pleasant adventure. Even if there was 
a shower, she did not think she should care; those 
sturdy, sinewy guides looked as if they would know 
just what to do. They knew the mountain by heart, 
and, as Sidney said, "were as proud of Lake Placid 
as if they had made it." 

" That is what I specially like in all the people 
here," said Margaret Harley, as these three were to- 
gether in the edge of the woods, while the guides 
fastened the boats and strapped on their packs. " They 
are as loyal to the Adirondacks as Swiss to the Alps, 
They will never admit that it is very cold here in 
the winter, though that thermometer record on »the 
Grand View piazza is proof positive of how many 
days they have it far below zero ; and they take all 
our admiration of the scenery as personal compliments." 

"They are a very interesting class to me," said the 
Professor. " They know so much, and are so quiet 
about it." 

"And so obliging," said Nelly. "That day we went 
up Cobble, I happened to say that I must get me 
some birch-bark, and before dark the guide had brought 
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me a beautiful scroll of it, as large as a door-mat, 
and he did not even stay to be thanked. He left 
it with Mahala." 

" I wish you'd express a wish for an oak-tree, then," 
said Harry. " I haven't seen one since I came. Don't 
they grow here ? " 

" I wondered if you would notice that," said Mar- 
garet. " We have been here two seasons, and never 
seen one yet; not even the dwarf red kind they call 
scrub, or bear-oak. They say there are a few in the 
next town, but none here; and, what is even stranger 
to me, there is no sweet-fern about these lakes. I 
really miss that." 

" But the balsam makes up for it," said Nelly. " I 
think that is the sweetest smell of all. You mustn't 
tell mamma, Harry, but I am making a pillow for 
her. Annie Harley showed me how. You put in these 
little green sprays of this year's growth whole, and 
shred off the needles of the older branches, and if 
some of the bark peels off too, it is all the sweeter. 
It takes a great deal for a pillow, it shrinks so as it 
dries; but I work at the shredding rainy days, and in 
the twilight. Hugh sleeps on his pillow, and has the 
room all hung with branches, so that you can smell 
the sweet spiciness when you pass by the door." 
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" Is it the same as the Canadian fir, from which 
the balsam of the surgeons comes ? " asked Harry. 
Annie answered that it was, and pointed out a tree 
near them, easily distinguishable to eyes like Harry's, 
trained from childhood to observe Nature closely. 

The walking now grew steeper, and conversation 
fragmentary, as they trudged on and up in single 
file, one guide leading, while the other lingered to assist 
the ladies if they needed him. 

They were all good climbers, however, and in their 
short flannel dresses, and stout boots, kept up so 
well with the rest, that even the guide who feared 
bad weather, made up his mind that they were of 
the right stuff, and would behave well in case it 
came. And come it did, even sooner than he expected. 

While they were all in the deep woods, and had lost 
sight of the sky, Mrs. Carruth, Jessie and Hugh were 
anxiously watching it from the Armadale piazza. The 
mists had indeed settled down, and seemed to thicken 
fast. Before eleven o'clock Whiteface was hooded in a 
dense white cloud, and Jessie mourned that the climbers 
would have no view from the summit to repay them for 
their exertions. Mrs. Carruth said nothing, but thought 
that she should be thankful to be certain that that 
would be the worst result. By noon all sunshine was 
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gone, a portentously dark cloud was rolling up from the 
southwest, beneath which the lakes grew sullenly black, 
and muttering thunder was heard at intervals. 

When our cottagers walked over to dinner, they met 
pitying looks from the boarders who sat near them, 
and Mrs. Cafruth overheard one kindly-meant whisper 
of " Poor thing ! Four of her party are up on that 
awful mountain, and they can't get home without cross- 
ing both of those lakes ! " 

There was no mention of Averyville, and Hugh 
gladly accepted Mrs. Carruth's invitation to spend the 
afternoon at the cottage. Big drops were beginning 
to fall as they reached the piazza; the lakes were torn 
into white caps by a cold, rushing wind, and Whiteface 
had wholly disappeared in leaden clouds. 

Mahala ran from room to room, closing windows and 
blinds, and muttering prayers for " them poor, foolish, 
unfort n4t creeturs '* ; Jessie crouched in a corner of the 
sofa farthest from the window, crying softly, and hiding 
her head in the cushions at every red flash, but ex- 
ercising unusual self-control from pity of her mother, 
who sat pale and silent by the window, her eyes fixed 
now upon the angry water, and then upon the wildly- 
changing sky, over which armies of gray fog and 
white rain were driven by a furious wind, the various 
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mountains now seen, now lost,, in bewildering suc- 
cession. Her hands were trembling too much to hold 
the field-glass, but Hugh, at the other window, used 
it constantly, sweeping again and again the course taken 
by the boats in the morning. His fear (happily, it did 
not occur to the others) was, that the party, discouraged 
by the lowering sky, might have decided to return, 
and have embarked on Lake Placid before the squall 
broke. To meet it there, would be a far worse danger 
than a soaking on the mountain. In the course of an 
hour, however, as Mahala expressed it, "the heft of 
the tempest was over," the sun shone forth at intervals 
on the dripping landscape, and every one's courage re- 
vived. They began to speak hopefully of the skill and 
experience of the guides, the ladies took up their sewing, 
and Hugh read aloud to them till tea-time. 

A drizzling rain had then set in, and Mahala and 
Byron brought over supper from the hotel, that they 
might "eat in peace, 'thout bein' stared at, and pestered 
with questions." A little before seven, their long- 
strained eyes detected two boats coming across Mirror 
Lake, and, at the same moment, a loud cheer from the 
hotel showed that they were seen there also. Soon 
Hugh, with the glass, could count the figures: yes; 
there were eight, and they were waving. 
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"Thank God!" cried Mrs. Carruth, tears for the 
first time running down her cheeks; but Jessie could 
laugh now, and was dancing up and down the piazza, 
in glad excitement waving and calling out as the 
weather-beaten heroes and heroines of the day emerged, 
one by one, from the woods that screened the boat- 
landing. They were attended to the cottage steps by 
a chattering, congratulating crowd of hotel acquaint- 
ances, and though they looked pale and bedraggled, 
smilingly declared that they had had a glorious day, 
and only wanted a hot supper. Nellys letter to her 
mother shall tell the rest : 

It was a good deal like climbing Hackmatack Mountain, 
only, as Harry said, "about three times more so." When we 
came out of the woods, we found the clouds were settling 
down all around us, and in five minutes more we were wrapped 
in a thick blanket of fog, everything but the rock we stood 
on as completely shut out as if we had been up in a bal- 
loon. It was the strangest, loneliest feeling, but somehow I 
didn't feel frightened. The worst was the cold. We un- 
strapped our woollen waterproofs, and put them on, and kept 
close together in one spot, while the big guide went to find 
an overhanging rock he knew about, where we could be 
sheltered when the rain came. The wind was like ice, and 
the thunder echoed terribly from mountain to mountain. We 
three girls sat in the middle, and the boys, cousin John, and 
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the young guide, stood close round us, to keep oflf the wind, 
and kept mclking jokes to keep up our courage. We were 
lively too, only once Annie whispered, "Oh! poor Hugh;" 
and then Margaret came near crying, but didn't, and I was 
so glad you didn't know where I was. At last the other 
guide called out to us that he had found the place, and we 
must come, but very slowly. We crept along, a step at a time, 
holding on to each other's hands, and led by the voice of the 
big guide. Harry led me, Sidney, Margaret, and the second 
guide and cousin John took Annie between them, for she is 
near-sighted, and was the most tired. It seemed like one of 
those dreams when you want to move and can't. At last we 
reached the place, and huddled ourselves under the shelving 
ledge just as it began to pour. It was some comfort to have 
a shelter at our backs and over our heads, for at least we 
couldn't be blown away; but there was no such thing as 
keeping dry. We were soaked to the very skin in a few 
minutes. The rain seemed to come right at us, besides fall- 
ing in sheets from the edge overhead. Sidney and Harry and 
the guides held two umbrellas in front of us, as well as they 
could, with the wind raging like a wild beast to tear them 
away. Twice they felt an electric thrill through their hands, 
the lightning was so near. The first time, Harry said he 
didn't think what it was, but the second time they all looked 
at each other, and then they knew, and they put them down 
without a word said. They didn't tell us till the next day, 
but I was glad to see out, and I was as wet already as I 
could be. Mrs. Carruth had lent us her opera-glass, and cousin 
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John was more concerned to keep that dry than himself. He 
had it buttoned inside his vest, but it was so soaked that the 
morocco case fell to pieces, and the lenses were all blurry, 
and had to be taken out and cleaned. Mrs. Carruth says she 
was the gainer in the end, for he sent it to New York, and 
it came back in a lovely new blue plush cover. 

All this time we could see nothing but the gray rock 
over our heads, and each other, with our hair all blown about, 
and our cheeks streaming with rain, and the solid white fog 
in front, except when now and then the wind would tear it, 
and we would have a glimpse of tree-tops for just a nlinute 
before it shut down again. 

Cousin John made us each eat a cracker soaked in brandy, 
or I think we should have stiffened with cold and being so 
cramped. By and by it stopped raining, and the wind went 
down, but we had to wait for the fog to lift, for there were 
dangerous precipices all around. That waiting was the hardest 
part ; and suddenly, as we were all sitting Silent, cold, and wet, 
the sweet, clear song of a bird came up from below the 
clouds, so joyous that we knew there must be sunshine where 
he was, and it seemed exactly as if he said "Cheer up I All's 
well ! Come down ! Hope on, hope ever ! " And, sure enough, 
in three minutes the clouds rolled away, and there were the 
beautiful blue sky, the mountain-tops, the green woods, and 
lovely lakes, spread out before us in the sunshine, as fresh 
and peaceful as if it had not stormed. We girls just turned 
and kissed each other, we were so thankful. Then the guides 
found the trail, and we went back to the edge of the woods,. 
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and there was an enormous pine-tree that we had rested under 
two hours before, lying right across the path, all splintered by 
lightning I In five minutes the guides had a roaring fire of 
the pieces, and had heated the coffee, and we were all sitting 
around, getting delightfully warm and dry. Nobody will ever 
know how good it was, who has not been as wet and cold 
as we were. And we went up to the top, after all, and had 
a glorious view for about ten minutes, and then the clouds 
came back, and it began to drizzle, and we went down as 
fast as we possibly could, when there were so many trees 
blown or struck across the trail, and we were safe at home 
before dark. 

Oh! how glad everybody was to see us, and how nice it 
was to be petted and taken care of after so much. Mrs. 
Carruth was just as good as if I had been her own child, 
and had me in a hot bath, and in bed, and brought me my 
supper there, before she would let me tell her a word. And 
the best of it was, that nobody took cold but the younger 
guide, and he is all right again now. 

As I have one page left, I must tell you a story Sidney 
told us when we were drying ourselves round that fire on 
the mountain. 

Somebody said what a good Yule log that pine would make, 
and so we were talking about Christmas, and he said that last 
December, when his uncle was in Paris, he dined with a Polish 
nobleman whose acquaintance he had made on the steamer. 
It was a very handsome house, and everything about the dinner 
was elegant, except that the tablecloth was uneven and humpy, 
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as if something were under it. It was so queer that at last 
he slipped his hand under his plate to feel,/ and pulled out 
some spears of hay. Then he asked the gentleman next him, 
and was told that it was a universal custon in Polish families, 
to spread the Christmas table with hay, in memory of our Lord 
who was cradled in a manger. After that, each guest drew a 
bit from under his plate without looking, and as Mr. Carruth's 
was the longest, they said he would have the longest life. 

The day after this mountain adventure, cousin John 
and Harry resumed their journey, and Sidney went 
with them. They hired a horse and buckboard, on 
which their valises were strapped, and which they 
took turns in driving. In this way they spent two 
weeks most healthily and happily, and then Sidney 
went with the others to Lotus Bay for awhile. 

" But I am homesick for Lake Placid," he wrote 
to his mother. "It seems so conventional and super- 
civilized here, after the free-and-easy life we have been 
living in the Wilderness. Amy Ray is visiting Mrs. 
Willoughby, and that is some consolation; she lets me 
talk by the yard, of the Adirondacks, and all of you. 
She is twice as nice and sensible as any other girl 
here; but, between you and me, I think Harry has 
the same opinion, so you needn't be surprised to see 
me on the Elizabethtown stage some day next week." 
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He was as good as his word, and every one at the 
cottage rejoiced in his return. Even Mahala admitted 
that " his company was better than his room," and she 
always "liked to see a man settin' at the winder" when 
she went by a house, " it looked so rich an' easy." 




J£SSI£'S WISH. 



Jessie's health was now fully restored, and Mr. Car- 
ruth was with them, but September proved so pleas- 
ant that they all stayed till the end of the month, 
when the girls and Sidney were obliged to go back 
to their studies. 
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Jessie declared she wished she might wait till Mirror 
Lake was frozen, and she could go skating on it, but 
her parents began to long for their Boston home as 
the days shortened, and it was no longer comfortable 
to sit on the piazza. 

One morning during the last week of their stay, 
they woke to find a world of snow. The mountains 
were more beautiful than ever in their dazzling purity 
against a deep blue sky, and the golden heads of the 
chryseis in Mrs. Carruth's favorite bed, were hooded 
with ermine. The young people ran out with shouts 
of joy, and made a snow-man in the middle of the ten- 
nis-court. By noon, so ardent was the sun, he was 
the only trace of snow left, and stood like a marble' 
image, on a base of vividly green grass, with the scar- 
let leaves from a maple near by, dropping over him. 
The next day the thermometer marked seventy-five 
degrees in the shade, and our party took a farewell 
row up Lake Placid, Sidney singing, "When the 
swallows homeward fly,'' as they sadly looked their 
last on those lovely shores, now in all the richness 
of their autumn coloring. The stage-ride next day, 
through Wilmington Pass to Au Sable Chasm, was 
a consoling pleasure, especially as the three Harleys 
went so far with them. There they reluctantly parted. 
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and Hugh and his sisters went to Saranac Lake, where 
he had been ordered by his physicians to spend the 
winter. Nelly found her mother and the Willoughbys 
well, and rejoiced to have her once more, and thus 
ended one of the happiest summers of her life. 
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